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QUOTATIONS. 

THERE are a few unfortunate passages in the works 
of the British classic writers, which exist in a state of 
perpetual torture and suffering, being taken hold of 
on all possible occasions by modern authors, and forced 
to tag out their meaning whenever they are at a loss 
for an idea out of their own heads. Weak writers— 
a body who, if numbers signified strength, would be 
most respectable—could never get on if it were not for 
quotations ; but while it is fun to them, as in the fa- 
mous case of the boys and frogs, it is death or worse 
to the gentlemen whose writings are thus pillaged. 
The reading of Hamlet, for instance, is positively 
spoiled, in consequence of the ridiculous associations 
which arise at every other line, in consequence of the 
uses made of it by the herd of writers whose works 
are most commonly in our hands. ‘“ Alas, poor Yo- 
rick !” has lost all its pathos, from its being applied to 
every funny fellow who has died during the last two 
centuries, or at least since the days of Sterne ; and we 
now look upon the declaration of the Prince of Den- 
mark, as to the improbability of there ever being an- 
other man like his father, as the height of nonsense ; 
seeing that “ we ne’er shall look upon his like again” 
has been said in half the obituary notices of equivocal 
public characters we can recollect having ever per- 
used. The better plays of Shakspeare are all in pretty 
much the same predicament. The felicity of that 
man’s diction has been the death of him, and we find 
him bad because he is so good. We loathe Macbeth, 
because we never hear in modern literature of a man 
making wry faces at medicine, but what we are in- 
formed that he exclaimed, in a burst of antipathy, 
“ Throw physic to the dogs—I’ll none of it!” We 
detest King Richard, because there is not an ill- 
mounted sportsman in the country who will not cry 
** Bring me another horse.” Even the fine fancies of 
the Tempest are become disagreeable to us, sinve the 
remark of Trinculo, that “‘ misery makes us acquainted 
with strange bed-fellows,” has been found applicable 
to so many circumstances. All this, of course, is a 
fine illustration of the danger in which a man stands 
from his friends. 

Small scribblers in newspapers, contributors of pa- 
ragraphs about public rejoicings, private festivities, 
and other local matters, seem to find quotations par- 
ticularly indispensable, their intelligence being gene- 
rally so trivial and vapid as to be unfit to stand by 
itself. In a public rejoicing, the bells are always sure 
to “ring out a merry peal,” and the crowds of people 
to be “ thick as leaves in Vallambrosa.” In the case 
of a ball, the “light fantastic toe” comes finely in; in 
that of a dinner, the night invariably “ drives on wi’ 
Sangs and clatter,” and the company would take scorn 
to separate before “ the wee short hour ayont the 
twal.” If the undue interference of a magistrate be 
commented on, then to be sure we have the unhappy 
Shakspeare dragged in to administer censure— 

** Oh man, vain man, 
Dressed in a little brief authority,” &c. 
Tn fact, these tags of old authors serve as points to 
the blunt and aimless sentences of the moderns. We, 
now-a-days, have all of the epigram but the sting, and 
that we are obliged to borrow from our predecessors. 
Who ever speaks of obscure genius, but he seizes upon 
some such recondite passage as 


“* Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
Andwaste its sweetness on the desert air?” 
Who ever describes eloquent writing, without bring- 
ing in our old friend— 
“ ‘Thoughts that breathe and words that burn ?* 

Who ever indicates the variety of styles in any parti- 
cular writer, or in his own compositions, without going 
“* From gay to grave, from lively to severe?” 
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Or who ever writes a sententious account of an unfor- 
tunate wretch, but concludes with the pithy remark, 
that he was only suited to 
“ Point a moral or adorn a tale ?” 

And, above all, who ever tells us in print of the rarity 
of the appearances of any object, animate or inani- 
mate, without taking a vast deal of pains to mention 
that they were 

** Like angels’ visits, few and far between ?” 
Oh, these angels and their visits will surely some day 
be the death of us. 

Can any one think of a teacher, but he must draw 
upon Thomson for— 

Delightful task !” &e. 
or upon Lord Brougham, for his still more celebra- 
ted declaration, that “ the schoolmaster is abroad” — 
a phrase now absolutely nauseous from frequency of 
repetition. When a fine new colony is spoken of, it is 
of course “a land overflowing with milk and honey,” 
even although bees should not have yet found their 
way to the country, and cows are so scarce (owing to 
their having to be carried eight or ten thousand miles), 
that they sell at sixty pounds each, and only can be 
had by the people of first-rate fortune. When a po- 
pulation is happy in an old country, every man “sits 
under his own vine and fig-tree,”” though it is more 
likely, that, while some enjoy themselves in their din- 
ing-rooms beside a coal fire, others frequent the neigh- 
bouring ale-houses during the first three days of the 
week, being able to make enough to live upon, by 
working during the remainder. A slight inapplica- 
bility, however, is nothing in a quotation, provided 
ouly that it give a kind of sense and expression to a 
sentence which would otherwise be void of both. 
Thus, a description of an island may be rather tame, 
the object being itself perhaps rather so; but if by 
hook or by crook it can be 
“* Placed far amid the melancholy main,” 
(though possibly only two miles from shore), then 
does it catch a grace from another and more poetical 
mind, and passes off well enough. On the same prin- 
ciple, we will wish for 
“ a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade ;” 
though, in reality, a walk in some neighbouring 
plantation, upon which we are forbidden to intrude 
by men-traps and spring-guns, would satisfy us to 
our heart’s content. 

To be serious: Modern English writers act very 
sillily in introducing so many quotations from the 
works of former authors. Such a practice indicates 
not only a want of taste, but a want of the powers of 
original thinking, or, at the least, a want of confidence 
in these powers. We are of opinion that every writer 
should stand on his own merits alone. The senti- 
ments to be expressed ought to be given to the reader 
in a plain straight-forward manner, without affecta- 
tion, and in as simple and intelligible a language as 
possible, without the extrinsic aid of trappings from 
the productions of others. 

Quotations of words and sentiments from the Latin, 
French, or other foreign tongues, are particularly 
hateful. The exclamation, “ O tempora, O mores,” 
has been applied to every period and state of society 
during two thousand years, and it is really time it were 
abandoned. The sin of introducing classic phrases, 
or of alluding on all occasions to heathen deities, is 
certainly now much less common than during a for- 
mer age, when pedantry was frequently accepted as a 
proof of refinement; still they are too frequently in- 
dulged in. The puerile and fictitious transactions of 
Homer's heroes and heroines are a source of particu- 


lar aunoyance: we feel convinced that if any man 


would purge our literature of allusions to the “ shield 
of Ajax,” he would deserve a reward for his great 
public service. Surely our own noble and expressive 
language is sufficient for every useful and ornamental 
purpose in every kind of composition calculated for 
popularity. Away, then, with the paltry practice of 
interlarding English writing either with foreign 
words, or what are styled classic allusions, which are 
injurious to good writing, of no value whatever to 
that which is bad, and in almost every case thoroughly 
useless. 


GREENWICH. 

I wap been several times in the metropolis, and had 
seen all the sights worthy of being seen before I pro- 
ceeded to take a view of Greenwich Hospital, a struc- 
ture which is, perhaps, the finest specimen of the 
Grecian style of architecture in this country. Green- 
wich Hospital is altogether, that is, both as a building 
and as an institution, worthy of respect and admira- 
tion. It is unique in its kind, and is certainly worthy 
of the great people who have established and support 
it. Yet Greenwich very frequently escapes the ob- 
servation of strangers in London, and is far from be- 
ing fully appreciated. Let us try wo give our readers 
an idea of its appearance and character. Greenwich 
is a small town, lying on the south bank of the 
Thames, and distinct from London, but now, in some 
measure, involved in its extending suburbs, and may 
be reached either by boats on the river, or by stage 
coaches from various parts of the city. Asa town, 
it is of no moment : its hospital and parks are the only 
objects of attraction to visitors. As you enter its 
streets, you perceive that it possesses a sea-faring look, 
and does not resemble the inland places of population 
in the environs of the capital. 

Towards its eastern extremity stands the hospital, 
which faces the Thames, and has a perfect command 
of all that passes on the river. This — hospital 
consists of four edifices, unconnected with each other, 
but apparently forming an entire structure, lining 
three sides of an open square, that side on which there 
is no building being next the water. The whole is 
built of fine stone, in the best possible style; and along 
nearly the greater partare lofty colonnades, with hand- 
some pillars, and covered over head, to protect those 
underneath from the weather. The square interval 
in the centre, which is 273 feet wide, is paved also 
with smooth stone, and ornamented in middle 
with a statue of George the Second, by R 
Beyond the edifices, on the south, rises the splendid 
park of Greenwich, dotted with luxuriant trees, 
and crowned at the top with the Royal Observatory 
buildings. But the eye of the visitor is probably 
more attracted towards the living than the inanimate 
objects of this beautiful scene. Itis a charming even- 
ing in June; the sun, which has been shining all day, 
has softened the atmosphere into a pleasing tempera- 
ture; his slanting rays play among the pillars, and in- 
duce the venerable inmates of establishment to 
come forth from their various wards, and i 
among the colonnades, or lean over the railings in 
front, and criticise, with listless curiosity, the various 
craft pursuing their way up or down the Thames. 

A portion of these beautiful buildings was origi. 
nally a palace of Queen Elizabeth, since whose time 
various renovations and additions have been made, 
but chiefly in the reign of William and Mary, who, 
in the year 169, here established an hospital for 
invalid seamen, to which F the buildings are 
still exclusively devoted. By the last accounts it con- 
tains 2710 pensioners, 168 nurses, with a variety of 
officers for the government of the house; and gives 
support to 32,000 out-pensioners. The institution is 
supported by a payment of sixpence per month from 
every sailor in the royal navy, by certain dues and 
donations, and other means. The number of indivi- 
duals who reside within the walls is nearly 3500, 
The inmates have a strikingly antique air. y are 
all old sailors, with countenances well browned by 
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tropical suns, and bleached by the tempests of the 
ocean ; some hobbling on a timber toe; others with 
an empty sleeve; a few with only one eye, the other 
being burnt out, no doubt, by gunpowder, during 
some hot work one day in the Channel ; occasionally 
you may see one pulling an old maimed and decrepid 
shipmate in a wheeled chair along the terrace; and 
all, less or more, looking as if they had seen a good 
deal of service. And such funny dresses these old 
chaps have on. Their clothes are all of a dark blue 
colour, of so antiquated a fashion that you could al- 
most fancy that each had avcompanied Dampier, 
Woods Rogér, Captain Cook, or some other of our 
old navigators, in their voyages round the globe. A 
number wear cocked hats, which add vastly to their 
supposed antiquity ; and you may remark that the 
boatswains, or other warrant officers, are allowed a 
yellow trimming or lace to their garments. 

I never any where remarked such an air of con- 
tentment, comfort, and peacefulness, as in this well- 
regulated establishment. An abundance of food is 
allowed, the clothing is warm and comfortable, the 
residence is good and respectable, and each man, ac- 
cording to his rank, has from a shilling to half-a-crown 
a-week, as an allowance for pocket-money. Where, 
where, may we ask, shall we find such an instance of 
national bounty as is here displayed? There is one 
thing which will particularly please the stranger at 
Greenwich: he will no where see pampered and in- 
solent menials acting as exhibitors of the place, and 
extortersof money from the public. There are uo over- 
dressed and saucy waiting-maids or footmen, as at 
Windsor, Hampton Court, and other places of note in 
the vicinity of the metropolis, ready and willing to lay 
the pockets of the visitors under contribution. The outer 
gateway, and the interior parts of this establishment, 
are wuder the care of the pensioners themselves, who 
show the utmost attention to strangers, and that with 
a politeness and good nature characteristic of the pro- 
fession of the sailor. Small sums are taken for exhi- 
biting the different places worth seeing, but the money 
goes to the general fund, or for the board and educa- 
tion of the children of seamen ; and I remarked that 
the amount tendered was instantly transferred to the 
box for its reception. It is worth while remarking 
these circumstances, as nearly the whole system of 
exhibiting national edifices and institutions in Great 
Britain is vile and mercenary. 

The chief lion of the establishment is the painted 
hall, which is in the west wing. It consists of a great 
room—a double cube of fifty feet—and one smaller, but 
equally lofty, leading from its upper end by a flight of 
steps. <A vestibule and flight of steps are between 
the outer doorway and large room. The appearance 
of the whole interior which is gained on entering is 
very imposing, the high roof being covered with paint- 
ings, as also the farther extremity fronting the en- 
trance ; and although these paintings, from exhibiting 
a mixture of fantastic heathen gods and goddesses, 
with royal and a are by no means in 
good taste or of any value, they serve to give a fine 
effect to the noble they adorn. Along the 
walls are hung a collection of pictures, partly portraits 
of distinguished navigators and admirals, and partly 
depicting distinguished naval victories, each being a 
present to the institution by some kind benefactor. 
A good portrait of Captain Cook, by Dance, presented 
by Sir Joseph Banks, adorns the vestibule. A num- 
ber of portraits, by Sir Peter Lily, Dahl, Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, and others, have been presented by George 
the Fourth. There are also several by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. A little garrulous old sailor, with a single 
— eye, and a wonderful warmth of devotion to 

of the institution, points out the beau- 

ties of the various artists, and descants on the extra- 
ordinary deception in the perspective of the figures, 
which he again and again assures you do not stand out 
from the walls, or from the plaster, but are quite flat, 
and “all as smooth as glass.” The painted ceiling 
of the frat room was executed by Sir James Thorn- 
hill in 1703, and several subsequent years, but, froma 
miscalculation as to the time he had expected to do the 
work, it seems it scarcely rewarded him and his as- 

n consequence lengt time to 
lie an his back painting the ceiling, he could never 
afterwards sit upright. t are 
shown several ls of ships of war, admirably exe- 
euted in wood; the coat worn by Nelson at the 
of the Nile ; and the astrolabe of Sir Francis Drake, a 
curions brass instrument of antique fashion, used for 
nearly thousand now ann visit 
magnificent suit of wsietneete in which the excellent 
taste and ae oven of the distinguished architect, Sir 
Christopher Wren, are displayed, not only by their 
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From the painted hall the stranger proceeds to view 


the chapel of the Hospital, which is on the eastern 
side of the square, and is equally worthy of attention. 
From a vestibule a flight of steps leads into the chapel 
through a beautiful portal with large folding doors of 
mahogany. The chapel, which measures 111 feet long 
and 52 broad, is, without exception, the most elegant 
and chastely-constructed apartment of the kind in this 
yt t is quite a model of perfection as a place 
of public worship, and can accommodate 1000 sitters. 
The pulpit is of lime-tree, resembling satin or box 
wood, and, with the desks below, id not be sur- 
passed in simplicity and beauty of execution. A 
picture showing the escape of St Paul from shipwreck, 
executed by West, is painted over the communion- 
table. It is a confused mass of figures, and unworthy 
both of the artist and the situation it occupies. 

After viewing the Hospital, the ong perhaps, 
proceed into the town to take the refreshment of tea, 
Greenwich being a place of constant summer resort 
by parties of Londoners, who come to indulge in this 
evening meal, and for which species of accommodation 
the inhabitants seem to lay themselves out. Having, 
therefore, taken tea in some neat sunny room close 
by the terrace on the river, the visitors walk away 
towards the extensive parks on the rising ground 
above the Hospital. These are very extensive grounds 
of great natural and artificial beauty, and open to the 
perambulations of all classes of persons. A beaten 
track or pathway amidst the lines of tall leafy trees 
leads to a rising ground or mount—quite a hill to a 
Londoner—and which is crowned with the buildings 
of the Observatory. From this spot are calculated the 
degrees of longitude in all English maps and charts. 
Standing on the summit of the rising ground, with 
your back to the outer wall of the Observatory, or 
sitting down on the wooden bench placed for the 
comfort of those tired in making the ascent, and cast- 
ing your eyes north and westward, your vision can 
embrace little else than a vast tract of houses, chimneys, 
and steeples, composing the overgrown metropolis of 
England ; on your right, far away to the east, you see 
the soft slow waters of the Thames winding a serpen- 
tine course through a rich flat territory, its surface 
spotted with the sails and masts of vessels of all di- 
mensions ; while immediately below repose the mag- 
nificent structures we have been noticing, environed 
by the thick green foliage of the trees of the park, 
and calling up feelings of pleasing gratification that 
Great Britain maintains an institution so truly worthy 
of her great name. 


Column for Schoolbops. 

SALLUST—C#SAR. 
We have nodoubt, that, after having been introduced, 
as it were, into the porch of the temple of Roman 
literature, by means of Pheedrus, Eutropius, and Ne- 
pos, our young friends will now have a strong desire 
to be made acquainted with the more important de- 
partments, and to get intimate with the greatest of 
the historians, poets, and orators of that famous na- 
tion, which was long the mistress of the, world. 
Among these great historians, Sallust is the one who 
is first selected for the delight and instruction of the 
tyro. 

Sallust, whose full name in Latin is Caius Crispus 
Sallustius, was born at Amiternum, 2 town in the ter- 
ritory of the Sabines, not far from Rome, about 85 
years before Christ. His family appears to have been 
only of second-rate consequence in the country; and, 
indeed, his own name seems to have been the first be- 
longing to it that attained either rank or celebrity. 
The mind of Sallust was early turned to literary pur- 
suits, and, under the celebrated philologist, or teacher 
of elocution, Ateuis Pretextatus, he is said to have 
made uncommon progress in his studies. Although 
he possessed an acute genius, and literary talents of 
the first order, yet it must be owned that he soon be- 
gan to tarnish his character by indulging in vices of 
the most degrading kind. From this it is evident 
that it is not enough that a schoolboy should be pos- 
sessed of abilities of the first order, and by diligence 
in his studies should outstrip all his competitors in the 
race of learning, but he must also have good princi- 
ples of moral conduct sown in his mind, and cultivated 
there along with his learning, otherwise he is in dan- 
ger of presenting to the world, as Sallust did, only the 
character of a clever bad man, which is one of the 
most pernicious that can be imagined. Very few par- 
ticulars regarding the juvenile habits of Sallust are 
known, and still fewer are worthy of being recorded. 
Unfortunately, during the age in which he lived, li- 
centiousness and corruption had reached their highest 
pitch in the Roman state; and he seems to have gone 
headlong into the indulgence of ambition and luxury 
—those vices which soon overthrew the liberties of 
the Romans. At what age ambition seduced him from 
the path of science and of virtue, no certain account 


has been transmitted ; but his juvenile years seem to 
have been soon given up to vicious indulgences. At 


— 
the age of thirty-two he was appointed a tribune of 
the people, a plebeian magistrate in Rome, whose duty 
it was to defend the commons against any extortion or 
oppression that might be practised upon them by the 
higher classes. According to some, it was at this elec- 
tion that Cato of Utica was his rival ; and to his suc- 
cess over that stern patriot, which was a disgrace to 
the Roman state, he alludes with considerable vanity 
in the introduction to his work on the Jugurthine 
war. Availing himself of every advantage afforded 
by his office, he was active in procuring the sentence 
of banishment in the celebrated case of Milo, who 
murdered Clodius, and which is handled with first- 
rate eloquence in the orations of Cicero. Sallust 
maintained a constant enmity against Cicero, which 
originated, perhaps, in the opposite nature of their 
moral and political principles ; and he carried on this 
enmity so vigorously after Cicero had crushed the 
terrible conspiracy of Catiline, that, timidly yielding 
to the clamour of his persecutors, that great man 
went into voluntary banishment. Licentious and 
corrupted as the Romans at that time were, the lewd- 
ness and depravity of Sallust did not escape severe 
censure. In the year 49 before Christ, he was de- 
graded from the rank of a senator, and remained two 
years in ignominious retirement. By the interest of 
his great patron Julius Cesar, however, he was soon 
brought again from his obscurity, and raised, first to 
the senatorial dignity of questor, and soon after to 
that of pretor, which was a dignity next in rank to 
that of consul or supreme magistrate. Cesar ap- 
pointed him one of his lieutenant-generals, and gave 
him the command of a considerable body of troops, 
whom he was to march to the coast, and embark for 
Africa, to crush the republicans under Cato and 
Scipio. These troops, having been long on hard ser- 
vice abroad, mutinied on learning the place of their 
destination; and Sallust, after many promises and 
threats to no purpose, had to consult his safety by 
flight. The mutineers then marched back to Rome, 
putting people to death, and committing many ex- 
cesses ; but Cesar went out alone to meet them, and, 
by a short speech, brought them to submission, and 
made them ashamed of their conduct, and beg his for- 
giveness. After Cesar had been some time in Africa, 
dreading a scarcity of provisions, he gave part of his 
fleet to Sallust to take possession of the island of Cer- 
cina, to the north of the gulf called Syrtis Minor, on 
the African coast, where the enemy had a valuable 
magazine. There is no other important occurrence, 
either naval or military, in which Sallust seems to 
have had a principal concern. That he conducted 
himself during the whole war to the satisfaction of his 
general, is unquestionable, from his being appointed 
governor of the province of Africa, extending from 
Libya to the Atlantic Ocean. Such was the rapacity 
and oppression which he exercised here, that, in one 

ear, he amassed a prodigious fortune, part of which 

e expended on the extravagant but beautiful gardens 
at Rome, which, to this day, bear his name. He died 
at the age of fifty-one, thirty-five years before the 
Christian era. 

Sallust wrote detached parts of Roman history, 
which were much esteemed, and, indeed, considered 
by many superior to the work of Livy, the writer of 
the whole history of Rome ; but only a few fragments 
of Sallust now remain. His history of Catiline’s con- 
spiracy, and of the Jugurthine war, have been trans- 
mitted entire; but of his other histories only detached 
pieces are preserved. These remains of his works 
give sufficient proof that his talents for historical com- 
position were of no ordinary kind. A sententious 
brevity, which has been greatly and deservedly ad- 
mired, is the distinguishing characteristic of his writ- 
ings. His style is perspicuous, animated, and forcible ; 
his descriptions lively, picturesque, and beautiful ; 
and his es energetic, appropriate, and persua- 
sive. He is too apt, however, to run into frequent 
digressions, which have little connection with his sub- 
ject, apparently with no other view than to show the 
extent of his information, or the superiority of his 
abilities. His prefaces to the conspiracy of Catiline 
and the Jugurthine war, are, instead of pertinent in- 
troductions to these histories, compliments paid by the 
author to his own character and pursuits. In the 
commendations of virtue and censures of vice, which 
are given in various parts of his works, it is impossible 
not to charge him with h y, when we consider 
the gross immoralities of his own life, and that he 
most probably composed these very works where he 
could not turn his but every object reminded him 
of the crimes which he had committed against the 
unhappy natives of Africa. That genius and virtue are 
codnieeah disunited, has been often observed, and 
the life of Sallust certainly justifies the remark, The 
powers of his mind cannot be contemplated without 
admiration, nor the depravity of his heart without 
contempt. The excellencies of the historian may in- 


deed be studied with advantage, and ed with 
safety, but the character of the man 
nor merits imitation. 
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whole history of Rome. The destruction of Rome 
by fire, and the massacre of all the citizens most re- 
markable for wealth, high rank, and patriotism, 
formed part of the plan of this nefarious transaction. 
With this view Catiline raised an army, to which, by 
the vigorous and decisive measures of Cicero, he was 
compelled to withdraw himself, after his designs on 
the city, and on the consul and senate, had failed. 
At the head of his troops he displayed great bravery ; 
and preferring death to the fate which he knew await- 
ed him if made prisoner, he fell in the midst of the 
enemy, fighting resolutely till the last. This hap- 
pened in December, 65 before Christ. 

The war with Jugurtha, which forms the subject 
of the other principal portion of Sallust’s work, pre- 
sents a very interesting theme, which is treated of 
with great eloquence by this historian. Jugurtha 
was a native of Numidia, an ancient kingdom of Af- 
rica, corresponding nearly with the modern one of 
Algiers, of which his uncle, Masinissa, was king, and 
in fis family he was brought up. Masinissa treated 
him with great kindness, and at last left to him, along 
with his own two sons, a third part of his kingdom. 
Jugurtha soon procured the death of the two sons, 
seized their possessions, and then attempted to bribe 
the senate of Rome to secure him in the kingdom 
which he had thus obtained by murder. In this, 
however, he did not succeed, and the Romans at length 
declared war against him. For a long time he suc- 
cessfully resisted, and frequently defeated the Roman 
forces; but at last he was betrayed by his father-in- 
law, Bocchus, king of Mauritania, into the hands of 
Marius, the Roman commander, who led him in tri- 
umph with his two sons, after which he was put to 
death in prison, in the year 107 before Christ. Sal- 
lust’s account of this war is considered one of the 
purest models of historical composition. 

The following is a part of the description of Africa, 
which he gives in his “ Jugurthine War :”—“ In di- 
viding the world, Africa by most people is considered 
as forming a third portion; but some are of opinion 
that we should reckon them to consist of Asia and 
Europe only, including Africa along with Europe. 
It has the straits of our sea and the (Atlantic) ocean 
for its boundary on the west; to the east it has an 
extensive plain country, which is called by the inha- 
bitants Catabathmon (the low country.) The Afri- 
can sea is wild, and destitute of harbours. The land 
is fertile of fruits, good for cattle, but unproductive 
of trees: little water either from the sky or from the 
earth. The people are of a healthful habit of body, 
swift, and patient of fatigue: they die for the most 
part of old age, unless they are taken off by the sword, 
or by wild beasts; for disease seldom gets the better 
of any of them: there are, however, immense num- 
bers of animals of a hurtful kind. In regard to the 
people who originally inhabited Africa, or those who 
afterwards joined them, and in what manner they 
became intermixed with one another, although, ac- 
cording to general report, there are various accounts 
given, yet we shall give it as it has been explained to 
us out of the Punic books, which were said to have 
belonge:! to king Hiempsal. I shall show, then, in 
as few words as possible, how the matter is, according 
to the opinion of the inhabitants of that country ; the 
credit of the thing, however, will depend entirely upon 
the authors. Africa (they say) was at first inhabited 
by the Getulians and the Libyans, a savage, uncul- 
tivated people, who used the flesh of wild animals, 
and the spontaneous produce of the ground, for food, 
like the beasts. These were ruled by the customs, 
or laws, or authority of no one; scattered about, and 
wandering up and down, they fixed their quarters 
wherever the approach of night compelled them to 
settle. After Hercules, however, as the Africans 
think, had perished in Spain, his army, which was 

posed of many various nations, being without a 
leader, and each one seeking the supreme authority 
for himself, it fell to pieces in a short time; and of 
that number, the Medes, the Persians, and the Ar- 
menians, having passed over to Africa in ships, occu- 

ied the parts nearest to our sea. The Persians, 

owever, went more towards the (Atlantic) ocean ; 
and these used the inverted keels of their ships for 
habitations, for the fields there afforded no timber, 
and they had no means of buying or borrowing it 
from the Spaniards. The extent of the sea, and their 
ignorance of the language, precluded them entirely 
from commerce. With these, by degrees, the Getu- 
lians mingled themselves by intermarriages ; and be- 
cause they tried many different parts of the country, 
and sought a settlement sometimes in one place, some- 
times in another, they gave themselves the appella- 
tion of Numidians (that is, Nomades, or wandering 
tribes).” 

loving Sallust to pursue his narrative at leisure, 
we beg now to introduce to the acquaintance of our 
juvenile readers no less a person than the celebrated 
Julius Cwsar, who, both as a warrior and a writer, is 
one of the most eminent men of grey vos i We do 
not mean to enter at all fully into the history of this 
great character at present, as the account of his life 
forms, perhaps, the most important page in the whole 
Roman history; and, consequently, we think no one 
can long remain ignorant of what is laid down fully 

n every history of Rome. 

Caius Julius Cesar, the ilustrious Roman general 
and historian, was the son of Caius Cesar, and Au- 
celia, the daughter of Cotta, and was born at Rome 
in the year 99 before Christ. He ts said to have been 


brought into the world by being cut out of the body 
of his mother ; and hence this operation is still called 
among surgeons the Cesarian operation. At the age 
of seventeen, he obtained the office of high priest of 
Jupiter; and by his great abilities, as well as by his 
marriage with Cornelia, the daughter of Cinna, he 
soon excited against himself the enmity of the in- 
famous tyrant Sylla; and to escape assassination, he 
was obliged to conceal himself for a time t th 


ney. But these, as well as his letters to the senate 
and his friends, are lost. None of his writings now 
remain, except seven books of the Gallic, oni tia of 
the civil war. The eighth book of the Gallic waris 
the composition of Aulus Hirtius Pansa ; but it is not 
known who wrote the accounts of the Alexandrine, 
African, and Spanish wars, although the two first are 
by some also ascribed to Hirtius Pansa. 


vestal virgins. The first military honour which Cesar 
obtained was a civic crown, at the siege of Mityleng, 
when the Roman army was commanded by Thermus, 
the pretor. By his valour and eloquence he soon 
acquired the highest reputation in the field and in the 
senate, and successively obtained the important offices 
of Questor (Treasurer), Edile (Comptroller), Ponti- 
fex Maximus (Supreme Priest), Pretor (Chief Ma- 
gistrate), and Consul (Chief Commander). Beloved 
and respected by his fellow-citizens, he thus enjoyed 
successively every magisterial and military honour 
the republic could bestow, consistently with its own 
free constitution. Of all the Roman citizens of those 
times, Pompey possessed the greatest power, Crassus 
the greatest riches, and Cesar the greatest abilities. 
Amongst these was formed a coalition or conspiracy 
against the liberties of Rome, and they solemnly 
swore that nothing was to be done in the state but by 
their common consent. This combination is known 
in history by the name of the first Triumvirate, from 
its consisting of three individuals; but shortly the 
state came to be wholly managed by Cesar, and the 
violence of his proceedings at length rendered the 
Triumvirate an object of abhorrence to all classes of 
the community. 


Cesar is supposed to have set out for Gallia Trans- 
alpina, or Gaul beyond the Alps (that is, France), in 
the end of March, in the year 57 before Christ. Of 
his conquest of that country—his checking the inroads 
of the Germans—and his crossing over to the island 
of Great Britain, a great part of which he conquered 
or overran—his Commentaries of the Gallic War con- 
tain a rapid, but well-written account. The young 
reader must not infer, however, that all his engage- 
ments with these nations are there fully recorded, or 
every circumstance of his conduct with regard to them 
either minutely or faithfully detailed. Respect for his 
own character, perhaps, induced him to conceal many 
particulars, and to hint at rather than describe others. 
The precise time in which he conquered Gaul and 
Britain is not ascertained. Some make it ten years, 
others eight, but he himself seems to mention nine. 
The rivalship between him and Pompey at length 
came to a head; and Cesar’s crossing the small river 
Rubicon, the boundary between Gaul and Italy, which 
the laws did not permit him to pass while in command 
of an army, was an actual declaration of hostilities 
against those in authority at Rome. After this, as is 
well known, he drove Pompey out of Italy—conquered 
that general’s best troops in Spain—totally defeated 
him at Pharsalia in Greece—subdued the kingdom 
of Egypt, which he bestowed on Cleopatra—and then 
defeated the king of Pontus, and subdued his coun- 
try, with such ease and rapidity, that, in writing an 
account of it to a friend at Rome, he employed only 
three words—Veni, vidi, vici, 1 came, I saw, I con- 
quered ! 

After this, Cesar visited Italy, and then crossed over 
into Africa, where he defeated the republican forces 
under Scipio, in an engagement near Thapsus, and 
reduced the kingdom of their ally, Juba, king of Mau- 
ritania, to a Roman province. Returning to Rome, 
he triumphed, at the interval of a few days, four dif- 
ferent times, in consequence of having conquered 
Gaul, Egypt, Pontus, and Africa, é. e. Numidia and 
Mauritania. The plunder of so many countries en- 
abled the conqueror of the world to glut his soldiers 
with presents, and the citizens with largesses, shows, 
and entertainments. But his boundless ambition soon 
began to efface the glory of his former actions; for, 
pursuing his favourite maxim, “ that he had rather 
be the first man in a village than the second in Rome,” 
he procured himself to be chosen perpetual dictator ; and 
not content with this unconstitutional power, his fac- 
tion had resolved to raise him to the imperial dignity. 
This, however, was prevented by the friends of the 
civil liberties of the republic, the chief of whom was 
Brutus, and Cesar was by them rashly and basely 
assassinated in the senate-house, when they should 
only have seized him, and brought him toa legal trial 
for usurpation. He fell by the daggers of the conspi- 
rators, on the 15th of March, 44 before Christ, in the 
fifty-sixth year of his age, pierced by twenty-three 
wounds, after he had enjoyed the ul possession 
of the empire only five months. 

To the talents of a consummate general, Cesar 
added those of an elegant historian and a persuasive 
orator. Much of his commentaries, or journals of the 
Gallic and civil wars, were, it is said, composed on the 
spot where his battles were fought. The purity and 
neatness of his style, notwithstanding the rapidity 
with which he must have written, have not been sur- 
passed by any Roman writer. His narrative is at 
once perspicuous, simple, and natural; and it is, at 
the same time, chaste and animated. Few passag 
oceur in his writings which the most illiterate do not 
understand, and the most polished do not approve. 

Besides a few juvenile pieces mentioned by Sueto- 
nius, and a collection of apophthegms, or remarkable 
sayings, Cesar left, at his death, two books on gram- 
mar, and a poem which he called Jéer, or The Jour- 


THE MODERN JEWS. 
(Second Article.) 

Tue religious polity of the modern Jews was ese 
tablished during the Babylonian captivity, which 
followed the destruction of the first temple by Na- 
buchadnezzar, c. 587. The sacrificial service 
stituting the principal feature of the public worship of 
the Jews, ceasing with the destruction of the temple, 
left them without any religious system, or scheme for 
the regulation of public or private prayer. To remedy 
this evil, so dangerous to their existence as a distinct 
people, and to their pre-eminence as worshippers of 
Almighty God, Creator of Heaven and Earth, Ezra the 
Prophet, conjointly with his conclave, known by the 
name of the “‘ Men of the Great Assembly,” collected 
all the prayers that had heretofore been used, com- 
posed others, and arranged the whole into specific por- 
tions. They instituted the morning, afternoon, and 
evening service, in reference to the daily sacrifices in 
the temple at thosestated periods ; appointed additional 
services for the festivals, conformable with the addi- 
tional sacrifices in the temple on thdse days, besides 
numerous other prayers to be said on uli those special 
occasions in which it had been customary to offer spe. 
cial sacrifices. These prayers are universal among all 
the Jews of the known world, and are still repeated by 
them in the language in which they were composed, 
viz. the Hebrew. Their original arrangement for pri« 
vate and public worship continues till the present day, 
which makes the liturgy of their synagogues in all 
countries nearly the same. This uniformity of language 
and discipline in worship has this advantage, that the 
Jew, in whatever country his destiny carries him, toy 
finds no difficulty in uniting with his brethren in that 
country in the performance of those several duties 
which his religion requires of him. 

Although the daily liturgy was ordained as above 
stated, in reference to the sacrificial service of the 
temple, yet there can be no doubt that the 
which existed long previous to the formula of Ezra, 
of praying three times a-day, also influenced this are 
rangement—Psalm lv., v. 17, “ Evening, and morn 
ing, and noon, will I pray ;” and the Book of Daniel, 
vi. 10, “Daniel, with his face towards Jerusalem, 
kneeled upon his knees three times a-day, and pra yod, 
and gave thanks before his God as he did aforetime, 
confirms this practice of daily prayer; but as it does 
not appear that these wget were specially enjoined 
or were other than the extemporary ejaculations of 
praise and thanksgiving to Almighty God which piety 
prompted, the merit of the institution of these daily 
prayers must still rest with Ezra and his conclave, 
who, if they did not originate the practice of daily 
worship, rescued it from the corrupt Hebrew of the 
captivity, and gave it its present regular and estas 
blished form. 

The private devotions of the Jews commence with 
the morning prayers, which fill nearly fifty pages octa. 
vo, and occupy about an hour in their recital. These 
prayers are replete with the most devout piety, pure 
morality, and heavenly philosophy; the beauty of 
their composition stands unrivalled, and, taken alto. 
gether, are well calculated to perpetuate that enthu- 


siastic veneration for their religion which centuries | 


of persecution have never been able to subdue or over 
come. The morning prayers open with a hymn by 
Mamonides, in which the existence of God, his eter« 
nity and immortality, are proclaimed; and reliance on 
his providence, rewards, punishments, and the resure 
rection, is —- It is, in fact, a poem expressive 
of their articles of faith, and is held in much esteem, 
Our limits will not permit us to go through the whole 
of these prayers, but we shall give a few short speci- 
mens, which will repay the reader's perusal. 

THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL PROCLAIMED. 

“ My God! the soul which thou hast given unto 
me is pure: thou hast created, formed, and ‘breathed 
it unto me: thou dost also carefully preserve it within 
me, and thou wilt hereafter take it from me, to re- 
store it unto me in futurity. During the time that 
my soul continues within me, will I be making ac- 
knowledgments to thee, O Lord my God! and the 
God of my ancestors, Sovereign of all creation, Lord 
of all souls! Blessed art thon, O Lord! who re. 
storest the souls unto the dead.” 


PRAYER, REMARKABLE FOR ITS SIMILITUDE TO THE 
LORD'S PRAYER. 

“ May it be thy will, O Lord our God! and the 
God of our fathers, to cause us te become habituated 
to thy law, and attached to thy precepts: O lead as 
not into the power of sin, transgression or iniquity, 
temptation or contempt: suffer not evil imagination 
to have dominion over us, but place us at a distance 
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' from evil men and wicked associates ; cause us to be- 


come attached to good intentions and good works, and 
coerce unto thee. O 
grant us this day, and every day, grace, favour, and 
mercy, in thy sight, and in the sight of all who behold 
us; and dispense kind favours upon us. Blessed art 


DUTY. 

Man should ever feel an inward fear of God, de- 
clare the truth, and commune with truth in his heart; 
let him rise early and pray.” 

HUMILITY. 

* Sovereign of all worlds! It is not on account of 
our righteousness that we presume to lay our suppli- 
cations before thee, but on thy abundant mercies. 
What are we ?—What our righteousness ?—What is 
our help ?—What our power ?—What shall we say 
in ne 4 resence, O Lord our God! and the God of 
our fathers? Verily, the mightiest heroes are as 
nought before thee; men of renown as though they 
had not existed; wise men as without knowledge; 
and the intelligent as if void of understanding: for 
the majority of their actions is emptiness, the days of 
their life but vanity in thy presence: even the pre- 
eminence of man over the brute is nought; for all is 
vanity.” 

The mind being thus prepared rayer, and 
brought to a consideration of the awfi p ned the 
ceremony of putting on the phylacteries follows. 

They are worn by all male adults during the 
morning service. For all the purposes of ceremonious 
worship, a youth of thirteen years is deemed of age. 
The wearing the phylacteries may be termed his ini- 
tiation. The phylacteries consist of the articles of 
Hebrew faith, written on vellum, and inclosed in a 
leathern case, and are bound round the left arm, so 
that the case containing the sacred writing lies next 
the heart, in obedience to the injunction in Deut. vi. 
6, “And these words which I command thee this 
day shall be near thy heart.” There is a second 

hylactery, in every respect the same as the one just 
heacribed. The case containing the articles of faith is 
placed on the forehead, so as to be “ as frontlets be- 
tween the eyes” (Deut. vi. 8). The strap of the phy- 
of the arm is then wound thrice round the 

dle finger, in reference to the command, “ And 
ou shalt bind them for a sign upon thine hand” 
ie the same verse), in doing which the following is 
in a solemn low voice :— 

“ And I will betroth thee unto me for ever; yea, I 
will, betroth thee unto me in righteousness, and in 
j and in loving kindness, and in mercy; I 
ewill even betroth thee unto me in faithfulness, and 

shalt know the Lord. 
po@* Blessed is he who but spake, and the world was 
called, into existence: blessed is he. Blessed is the 


. Blessed is he who ordaineth and establisheth. 

is he who hath compassion on the earth. 

Blessed is he who hath compassion over all creatures. 
Blessed is he who graciously rewardeth those who re- 
vere him, Blessed. is he who liveth for ever, and 


Emad creator, Blessed is he who sayeth and per- 


existeth eternally. Blessed is he who redeemeth and 


delivereth. . Blessed is his name.” 

{Portions of the psalms then follow in order, next the 
declaration of the unity (Deut. vi. 4) and the sacred 
frome of theeighteen verses, during the recital of which 
tis not permitted to speak ; it must be said standing, 
and with the face toward the east. In the lst verse 
of this prayer God is blessed ; the 2d, Immortality of 
the soul again avowed in the most ong language ; 
3d, Knowledge, 4th, Piety, and, 5th, Pardon, are 
prayed for; 6th, Temporal, and, 7th, Heavenly assis- 
tance, are prayed for ; 8th, Blessings on the year, 9th, 
Freedom, 10th, The restoration of judges, and, 11th, 
Destruction of tyrants, are entreated; in the 12th, 
The pious of all nations prayed for, in the following 
words :—“ May thy tender mercies, O Lord our God, 
be expanded over the just, the pious, and the elders 
of thy people, the house of Israel, the remnant of their 
scribes, and the virtuous strangers,* as over us. O be- 
stow good rewards unto all who faithfully put their 
trust M thy name; and grant that our portion be 
with them, that we never be put to shame, for we do 
trust in thee. Blessed art thou, O Lord, the sup- 
porter and the confidence of the just.” 

The 13th verse prays for God's in the 
holy city, its rebuilding, &c; 14th, 15th, and 16th, 
pox | the exaltation of Israel, and pray for salvation ; 
17th contains acknowledgment of humility, petition 
for and a blessing upon Israel. The touching 
the 18th is beyond the power of descrip. 
tion: we give it in full. 

“18th, Oh, my God! guard my tongue from evil, 
and my lips from uttering deceit. Towards those 
who curse me be my soul as dumb; and towards all 


reception of thy law, that my soul pursue thy com- 
© speedily, I ten, 


who yy a9 evil against me. O grant it, for the 
sake of thy name; grant it, for the puissance of thy 
right oo it, on account of thy holiness ; 
grant it, for honour of thy law, that thy beloved 
may be relieved. Let thy right hand save, and then 


© Deut. x. 19, “ Love ye, the 
stranger; for ye were 


words of my mouth and the 
tations of my heart be acceptable in thy presence, 
establis' peace in his hi vens grant peace 
unto us, and all Israel. Amen.” 


THE WARDROBE OF THE DEAD. 
Who has not heard of the green hills, the lofty 
woods, the deep dells, and silver stream of Yarrow; 
and of its many legends, its melancholy tales, and the 
numberless ballads and sweet songs they have given 
rise to; and who ever visited it without being deeply 
impressed by its magic scenes? This region of fancy, 
this land of romance, was the place of my birth; and 
to it the present little narrative is intended to add an- 
other feature of interest. I left it in my girlish days, 
for a distant country, where I remained an exile till 
the autumn of life began to steal upon me. It had 
been my fortune to journey in lands far famed for 
their beauty, where all that was lovely in picturesque 
scenery and genial in climate wooed the stay of the 
traveller: but no scene I had visited during thirty 
years could in my mind ever come into comparison 
with my native Yarrow. No one, I believe, ever felt 
more deeply the delight of revisiting the hallowed 
haunts of their childhood, than I did, when returned 
once more to my native vale. I made my way, on a 
bright ethereal morning in the beginning of June, 
through each well-remembered path, to the house of 
an early and much-valued friend. As I looked around 
me, I thought I had never seen, since I quitted this 
earthly paradise of my imagination, trees of such fresh 
and graceful foliage—groves so fitted for the dwelling- 
place of “‘ heavenly pensive melancholy”—such green 
pastures—or, above all, a stream, which, as it glided 
along, seemed so to murmur through its deep recesses 
of a peace which the bustling world can never know. 
I had heard strange tales of the friend I was hasten- 
ing to see—reports which grieved me to the heart, 
and which, though I found some comfort in the beliet 
of their being exaggerations, still caused me a great 
degree of een 3! and painful anxiety as to their 
truth. In short, I had heard in the neighbourhood 
that my old friend Mrs Haldane, who lost her hus- 
band and seven children before she had been ten 
years married, was supposed to be in a state of de- 
rangement. 

It is not my intention to enter here into a minute 
history of either my friend's life or my own. I shall 
therefore only say, that her father and mine were 
schoolfellows, who retained for each other the strict- 
est friendship through life. She and I each lost our 
mothers when very young; and on the death of her 
father, which happened when she was seventeen, be- 
ing, like myself, an only child, my father brought her 
tolive with us. At that time I was only ten vears old, 
and it seemed the constant endeavour of the grateful 
Mary to repay my father’s kindness, by restraining in 
me every perceptible tendency to evil, and by treating 
me with the most sisterly affection, which, together 
with the tenderness I experienced from my father, 
made those early days of my life one continued scene 
of happiness. No wonder, then, that these associa- 
tions had kept alive an enthusiastic attachment to the 
place of my birth and the friend of my childhood, 
and caused me to return to them as soon as I set my 
foot on British ground. The peaceful days I had ex- 
perienced under my parent’s roof, were, however, 
cut short by his death, when I attained my twentieth 
year ; ond f went to reside in the south of England 
with a near relation, where I soon married, and went 
abroad with my husband. Previous to my father’s 
death, our dear Mary had left us for a house of her 
own, having married a young man who had a long 
lease of an extensive farm in the vale of Yarrow. Her 
husband was said not to be the good character his 
wife had imagined. That their tastes were widely dis- 
similar, and that he frequently treated her with harsh- 
ness, I could not fail to observe, though she never 
complained, and seemed so devoted to two sweet chil- 
dren, which were born before I left the country, that 
she appeared to me to enjoy a moderate degree of 
ae. Eight years more, as I have said, had 
only passed over her head, when, after having given 
birth to seven children, she became a childless widow. 
It was the fear that her mournful fate might indeed 
have unsettled her reason, that filled my mind with 
the most nervous urbation as I drew near to her 
well-remembered dwelling, which seemed in nothing 
altered from what I had left it, save that the trees 
which nearly surrounded it had extended their clus- 
tering foliage so shadingly over its roof, as to exclude 
from it the rays of the glorious sun which shone so 
resplendently on their outward branches, and thus 
gave it a more sombre cast than it was wont to have. 
But there were no signs of neglect. All around it 
looked neat and comfortable, and the roses and honey- 
suckles were as trimly trained against the walls as 
ever. My low and tremulous rap at the door was 
immediately answered by an old domestic, who, in 
spite of years and her grey locks, I recognised as the 
same Margaret who was my father’s dairy-maid, and 
who went home with my friend when she married. 
I lost no time in making myself known to her, and 
inquired if IL could see her mistress, which, after ex- 


pressing her joy and wonder at my visit, she informed 
me I should soon do, as she was only taking her ac- 
customed morning walk, from which she every instant 
expected her. Margaret then ushered me into a little 
parlour where she was preparing breakfast, and feeling 
glad to have this opportunity of hearing, before I saw 

er, something that [ could depend upon about the state 
of my friend’s mind, I gave some hints of the report 
which had caused me so much uneasiness. ‘She is 
nae mair beside herself than I am,” said her faithful 
old servant; “though it is na to be wondered at 
that folks who have na the sense to understand her 
should raise sic reports,” she continued, while an ex- 
pression of indignation marked her intelligent fea- 
tures. “ It is all because she has given up the world, 
having never gane off the farm since the last bairn 
died, and that’s thirty years come next Martinmas. 
And mair especially because she makes herself sae 
happy in the chought that the weans are still about 

er. 

About her!” said I, repeating, with surprise and 
dismay, what I thought so extraordinary an asser- 
tion ;" “‘ but is not that at least very strange ?” 

*T canna think there is ony thing strange in that,” 
replied M ret, “if ye mind how often the Holy 
Scriptures of truth tell us o’ the visits o’ angels to the 

, and how they are sent to attend and watch 
over us; and surely nane o’ the angels in heaven can 
be sae sib till her as her ain bairns.””. Understanding 
from this that it was not their visible presence that 
was meant by their being about her, I willingly ac- 
quiesced in her ideas, and had just time to learn from 
her, before my friend appeared, that she had sub-let 
the farm toa person in the neighbourhood, making it 
a stipulation that she was not to remove from the 
house during her life, and that she received an ad- 
vance of rent, which, together with some money le{t 
her by her husband, supplied her with ample means’ 
of beneficence to her poorer neighbours. Margaret 
met her mistress at the door, and having briefly in-. 
formed her of my arrival, I was instantly folded in. 
her arms, in one of those tender embraces which she’ 
had so often bestowed on me in my youth. I looked 
earnestly on her—she was m » but. there 
were on her features none of those deep furrows, or 
harsh markings of time and intense mental suffering, 
which I had expected to see. On the contrary, her 
deep blue eyes beamed upon me with an expression of 
pr | ineffable peace, that, in spite of her melancholy 
history, I felt the conviction thrill through my heart, 
that I, with all my worldly attachments, was a much 
fitter object of commiseration. 

We finished our breakfast, without either of us 
having alluded, in the slightest manner, to her trials ; 
but I thought there was a degree of absence and re- 
straint about her, foreign to her former nature, till 
she observed that my attention was attracted by seve- 
ral little chairs and stools that stood interspersed 
among the other furniture of the room, when, follow- 
ing the direction of my eye, she said, “ they belonged 
to the children; I keep all their things about me. 
But come, and I will show you my treasury,” she 
continued, as she rose, and then, stopping for an in- 
stant, she said with earnestness, “ if you will promise 
me not to touch any thing.” I gave the promise, and 
followed her along a passage, till, having unlocked 
the door of a small room, and opened the window- 
shutter, she directed my attention to seven pints 
driven into the wall at a short distance from, eac 
other, on each of which hung, covered with dust, and 
so impaired by time that some of them were dropyi 
to pieces, a full suit of child’s clothes. MRD 

“ These,” said she, pointing to them, “are of 
greater value to me than all besides that the world 
contains. They are just as they were taken off from 
my dear ones the last time they wore them ; no touch 
has come upon them since. I have many things that 
belonged to them, but these are more to me'than all 
the rest, for they have embraced their bodies, anid 
seem part of their mortal remains, that are still suf- 
fered to linger with me. I cannot help this feeling, 
though it might be supposed of little consequence to 
one who knows that Ho is always surrounded with 
their happy spirits; for of this,” she said with so- 
lemnity, “T have full assurance. Yes,”’ she conti- 
nued, “ they are ever with me.” While she said this, 
an expression perfectly beatific passed over her coun- 
tenance. After a moment's ew she pointed out tke 
vestments of a little boy. “ These belonged,” she said, 
“ to my sweet little William, with his blooming cheeks, 
and laughing eyes, and clustering sunny curls. O he 
was a joyous child, and, though sudden in passion, 
one look of love from me brought back the soft tones 
of his melodious little voice, and the buoyant laugh of 
happiness, while the big round tear still stood on his 
cheek. He seemed to me almost as much a cherub 
then as he is now; he died of croup at three years old. 
And these,” she continued, “ were my gentle Mary's, 
who was the very reverse of her brother in appearance 
and disposition, for her soft - were dark, and full 
of serious and pensive expression. She never seemed 
as if intended for this world, but only sent for a time 
to twine herself around my heart, and depart to be- 


come one of my guardian spirits while I am here, and 
to enhance my happiness hereafter. She was, indeed, 
a sweet child, that seemed entirely made of love. Her 
little pleadings were always irresistible, and she was 
ever listened tovas the peace-maker in every childish 
dispute ; for neither old nor young could withstand the 
witchery of her sweet tongue, or the glance of her 
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full y 
threw back from them her bright brown ringlets, and 


mouth pressed 
me last 
My tears fell fast; but, without noticing them, she 
still proceeded to name in rotation those to whom the 
clothes had belonged, and to describe their persons, 
and the varieties of disposition by which they were 
distinguished, in such graphic language that I seemed, 
while I stood in that sepulchral room, to become in- 
timately and personally acquainted with each child 
who had worn the mouldering garments—they seemed 
almost visibly assembled round me. I remained several 
days the guest of my friend, glad of an opportunity of 
observing the effects of so singular, though it appears 
to me so natural, a belief in this lonely woman. To 
other mothers bereaved of their children, all is deso- 
late; they look upon the places they were wont to 
occupy, and mourn. But her bosom was not oppressed 
by sighs, nor her eyes dimmed by tears, though she 
every where saw the traces of her beloved ones; for 
no circumstance had the power, after the lapse of so 
many years, to obliterate them from her remembrance 
for a moment. She lived constantly among the happy 
spirits of her children. Their joyous little faces sur- 
rounded her table—they boled beside her in her 
walks—and when awake in the night, she seemed to 
hear their soft breathings, as she was wont to do in 
rs long gone by, when they peacefully slumbered 
ide her. To her there was no such thing as soli- 
tude; wherever she moved, she was accompanied by 
this little band of domestic angels, encouraging and 
beekoning her on to regions of celestial gladness, from 
which they had returned to point the way, and where 
her spirit rejoiced that they were safely lodged, for 
ever freed from sin and care. She lived in an atmo- 
spheré'of purity, guarded by those holy beings to whose 
mortal’ bodies she had given birth; and she awaited 
her own final departure in perfect peace and tran- 
quillity. | 


twined round my neck, and her prett 
against my cheek as in the act of gi 


REMARKABLE TRAVELS IN UNCIVILIZED 
COUNTRIES, 
CARVER, IN NORTH AMERICA. 

Tue accounts brought home by travellers, regarding 
countries rarely visited and little known, have been 
always received with much incredulity by those whe 
were little acquainted with the world; and the Per- 
sian proverb that “he who has seen the world has a 
right to tell lies,” has been used rather too lavishly in 
judging of the details of travellers, that were after- 
wards found to be worthy of far diiferent treatment. 
“We travellers,” says Lady Wortley Montague, 
“are in, very hard circumstances: If we say nothing 
but: what has been said before us, we are dull, and we 
have observed nothing. If we tell any thing new, we 
are laughed at as fabulous and romantic, not allowing 
either for the difference of ranks, which affords differ- 
ence of company, or more curiosity, or the change of 
customs, that happen every twenty years in every 
country. But the truth is, people judge of travellers 
exactly with the same candour, good nature, and i:n- 
partiality, they judge of their neighbours upon all oc- 
casions.” It is this which has led many men of high 
honour, who would not submit to have their veracity 
called in question, to continue entirely silent regard- 
ing many remarkable things seen by them in strange 
countries, and the relation of which would most pro- 
bably have been received with evident incredulity by 
the hearers. A Hindoo scarcely thinks it possible that 
any nation can live without rice—a Greenlander 
thinks the same of blubber—a Persian thinks the same 
of the date-tree—an African of the palm-tree—a Mal- 
divian of the cocoa-nut—an Arab of the camel—a Lap- 
lander of the rein-deer—and a Tartar of the horse— 
whilst the native of Terra del Fuego would be much 
astonished if he were told that any nation could live 
without shell-fish. It is only by attending to the ac- 
counts of respectable travellers regarding foreign coun- 
tries, that the clouds of vulgar error and prejudice can 
be removed ; and, in this way, it is now firmly be- 
lieved by all sensible men that there is such a crea- 
ture as a cameleopard or a kangaroo in the world; 
and that there are some countries where oysters, and 
bread, and milk, grow upon trees—all of which would 
have been set down to the credit of Aboulfouaris, and 
the Arabian Nights, at no very distant period. Ac- 
cordingly, by way of fostering this vulgar a 
it is more than probable that the first accounts of the 
Patagonians furnished Swift with a hint for his giants 
in Gulliver's Travels ; as the adventures of Baron de 
Tott, among the Turks, at a much later period, pro- 
duced the memoirs of the unparalleled Baron Munc- 
hausen! Bruce’s veracity regarding what he saw in 
Abyssinia was likewise called in question without 
ceremony ; and it was not till a considerable time after 
his death, that the character of that high-minded tra- 
veller was proven to be without a flaw. 

With the view of removing such prejudices as these, 
which are almost always based on ignorance, we 


in this and a few succeeding articles, bring forward 
the accounts given by some travellers of unquestion- 
able authority, of their observations and adventures 
in uncivilized countries ; taking care to select such as 
appear to be most uncommon, and such as may afford 
most amusement and instruction to our yquthful 
readers in particular. 

What Arrica was to the ancients in the way of 
producing novelties, America has been to the mo- 
derns. Utopia, New Atlantis, El Dorado, Fairy Land, 
and the Painters’ Wives’ Islands, were all said by the 
wits of the sixteenth century to be portions of this 
lately discovered quarter of the globe. “The Pain- 
ter’s Wife’s Island,” says Dr Huelyn,* “is an island 
of this tract, mentioned by Sir Walter Raleigh in his 
History of the World ; of which he was informed by 
Don Pedro de Sarmiento, a Spanish gentleman em- 
ployed by his king in planting some colonies on the 
Straits of Magellan, who, being taken prisoner by Sir 
Walter in his going home, was asked of him about 
some island which the maps presented in those straits, 
and might have been of great use to him in his under- 
wage. 1 to which he merrily replied, that it was to 
be called the Painter’s Wife’s Island, saying, that 
whilst the painter drew that map, his wife sitting by 
desired him to put in one country for her, that she in 
her imagination might have an island of her own. His 
meaning was, that there was no such island as the 
maps presented. And I fear the painter's wife hath 
many islands, and some countries too, upon the conti- 
nent, in our common maps, which are not really to be 
found on the strictest search.” Of such sort, also, 
are what are called the Lands of Chivalry; of which 
the Isle of Adamants, in Sir Huon of Bordeaux ; the 
Firm Land, in the history of Amadis de Gaul; the 
Hidden Island, and that of the sage Alart, in Sir Pal- 
merin of England ; as also the Island of Barataria, of 
which the famous Sancho Panza was some time gover- 
nor, and the kingdom of Micomicona ; “ which, as the 
ingenious author of the History of Don Quixote mer- 
rily observeth,” says Dr Huelyn, “ are not to be found 
in all the map.” 

Leaving these to take their place with the Terra 
Australis Incognita, or Southern Continent yet un- 
discovered, we shall at once introduce our readers to 
the acquaintance of our friend honest Jonathan Car- 
ver, who, in his veritable memoirs, inscribed to Sir 
Joseph Banks, has given by far the most interesting 
and rational account of the Red men, the inhabitants 
of the Western Wilderness, of any traveller with 
whose works we are acquainted. These original in- 
habitants of America, it must be observed, have very 
stupidly, all along from the time of their first disco- 
very in 1492, received from Europ the d i 
nation of Inp1ans, although they never had any 
thing more to do with the country called India, than 
they had to do with Sancho’s island of Barataria, or 
Gulliver’s island of Lilliput. This awkward mistake 
originated in the mere circumstance of Columbus's 
being in search of a road to India by the west, when 
he found his course interrupted by the islands and 
continent of America; to which was given forthwith 
the strange denomination of the West Indies—thus 
confounding under one appellation two most import- 
ant portions of the globe, which were, in fact, as dis- 
tinct from one another in their entire nature and pro- 
ductions, as they happened to be in their relative 
geographical positions. Yet such is the inveteracy 
of popular custom, after it once gets a firm footing in 
the world, that it would now be impossible to change 
these denominations ; and, therefore, the term Indian 
must henceforth always continue to be the name of 
every one of the original inhabitants of the whole con- 
tinent and islands of America. 

The different tribes of Indians, or original natives, 
in that extensive portion of North America called 
Canada, were at one time almost innumerable; but 
they have been observed to decrease in population 
where the Europeans are most numerous, owing 
chiefly to their immoderate use of spirituous liquors. 
Ardent spirits, the most fatal present the old worid 
ever made to the new, was no sooner known to the 


Indian tribes, than they grew P fond of it. 
em 


It was equally impossible for 
or to use it with moderation. It was soon observed 
that this liquor disturbed their domestic peace, de- 
prived them of their judgment, made them furious ; 
that it occasioned husbands, wives, children, brothers 
and sisters, to abuse and quarrel with one another. In 
vain did some sober Frenchmen expostulate with them, 
and endeavour to shame them out of these excesses. 
“Tt is you,” answered they, “ who have taught us to 
drink this liquor ; and now we cannot do without it. 
If you refuse to give it us, we will go and get it of the 
English. It is you who have done the mischief, and 
it cannot be repaired.” 

Canada was first discovered in 1497, by John and 
Sebastian Cabot of Bristol, and it was settled by the 
French in 1608. It was conquered bs, the English 
in 1759, and confirmed to them by the French at the 
peace of 1763; at which time the narrative of the 
travels of our present author, Captain Jonathan Car- 
ver, commences. ‘ No sooner,” says he, “ was the 
late war with France concluded, and peace established 
by the treaty of Versailles, in the year 1763, than I 
began to consider (having rendered my country some 
services during the war) how I might continue still 
serviceable, and contribute, as much as lay in my 


® Vide Cosmography, vol, ti. p 32, 


‘ abatement of the favourable opinion 
| entertain of them ; but this failing is hereditary, and, 
| having received the sanction of immemorial custom, 
has taken too deep root in their minds to be easily 
to abstain from it, | &*tirpated. 


power, to make that vast acquisition of territory, 
gained by Great Britain in North America, advan- 

us to it. It appeared to me indispensably need- 
ful that government should be acquainted, in the first 
place, with the true state of the dominions they were 
now become of. To this purpose I deter- 
mined, as the next proof of my zeal, to explore the 
most unknown parts of them, and to spare no trouble 
or expense in acquiring a knowledge that promised 
to be so useful to my countrymen.”* 

With the laudable design of accomplishing tnese 
objects, Captain Carver set out from Boston, in June 
1766, with the full intention of penetrating to the 
Pacific Ocean on the west. He proceeded by way of 
Albany and Niagara to Michillimackinac, a fort situ- 
ated between the lakes Huron and Michigan, and dis- 
tant from Boston 1300 miles. ‘ This,” says he, 
“being the uttermost of our factories towards the 
north-west, I considered it as the most convenient 
place from whence I could begin my intended pro- 
gress, and enter at once into the regions I designed 
to explore.” 

At the entrance of a bay, about ninety miles long, 
called Green Bay, on the north-western extremity of 
lake Michigan, are situated a string of islands de- 
scribed by our author under the name of the Grand 
Traverse. On one of these occurred his first meeting 
with one of the tribes of the Red men, the primitive 
hunters of the west; and he gives the following in- 
teresting description of the reception he met with 
from the Indians :—“ On the largest and best of these 
islands stands a town of the Ottawaws, at which I 
found one of the most considerable chiefs of that na- 
tion, who received me with every honour he could 
possibly show to a stranger, But what appeared 
tremely singular to me at the time, and must do s0 t 
every person unacquainted with the customs of 
Indians, was the reception I met with on landin 
As our canoes approached the shore, and had reached 
within about threescore rods of it, the Indians pega 
a feu-de-joie, in which they fired their pieces J q 
with balls, but at the same time they took care to dis. 
charge them in such a manner as to fly a few y: 
above our heads: during this they ran from one tre 
or stump, to another, shouting and behaving as 
they were in the heat of battle. At first I was greath: 
surprised, and was on the point of orderin, rhe 


tendants to return their fire, concluding that 
intentions were hostile ; but being undeceived by ! 
of the traders, who informed me that this was t 
usual method of receiving the chiefs of other nati 
I considered it in its true light, and was pleased 
the respect thus paid me. 
“T remained here one night. Among the presents 
I made the chiefs were some spirituous wore; "With 
which they made themselves merry; and afl foiried 
in a dance that lasted the greatest part of the} 
In the morning when I departed, the chief attended 
me to the shore; and as soon as I had embarked, '6f- 
fered up, in an audible voice, and with great'sotemiit?, 
a fervent prayer in my behalf. He prayed ‘ that’ 
Great Spirit would favour me with a prosperotts’¥i 
age; that he would give me an unclouded sky, 9 
smooth waters by day; and that I might lie dowt 
night on a beaver blanket, enjoying uninterrupte 
sleep and pleasant dreams; and that F might find 
continual protection under the great pipe of pénée.’ 
In this manner he continued his petitions till I ¢ould 
no longer hear them. jetslogh 
must here observe, that, notwithstaudingsthe 
inhabitants of Europe are apt to entertain ‘horrid ideas 
of the ferocity of these savages, as they are termed, I 
received from every tribe of them in the interior parts 
the most hospitable and courteous treatment; and 
am convinced, that, till they are contaminated by the 
example and spirituous liquors of their more refined 
neighbours, they retain this friendly and inoffensive 
conduct towards strangers. Their inveteracy and 
cruelty to their enemies I ames, f to be a great 
would wish to 


‘Among these people I ate of a very 


| uncommon 
kind of bread. The Indians in general use but little 
of this nutritious food. Whilst their corm is in the 
milk, as they term it, that is, just before it begims to 
ripen, they slice off the kernels from the cob:towhich 
they grow, and knead them into a pastes.) Thisythey 


are enabled to do without the addition.of any, liquid, 
by the milk that flows from them,¢, and, when it is 
effected, they parcel it out into cakes, .and,,enclosi 
them in leaves of the basswood tree, place them in hot 
embers, where they are soon baked. And, better fla- 
voured bread I never ate in any country.” 
Notwithstanding the primitive simplicity of these 
wanderers of the wilderness, and their friendly and 
inoffensive conduct towards strangers, yet, from the 
remains of a regular fortification which Captain Carver 
saw, or at least thinks he saw, amidst the praizies of 
the Mississippi. it would appear that in former “eve 
there must have been a population of remark 
scientific warriors /ocaéed in this quarter.. The 
lowing is our author's account of this important dis- 
covery :—“ One day having landed on the shore of 


© Fide Three Years’ Travels through the interior North 
America, for more than five thousand miles. By © Jone 
than Carver, of the provincial troops in America. 


fixed their loving looks upon you. And to the last iq 
k it still was love; for she died with her arms | 
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the Mississippi, some miles below lake Pepin, whilst 
my attendants were preparing my dinner, I walked 
out to take a view of the adjacent country. I had 
not proceeded far before I came to a fine, level, open 
plain, on which I perceived at a little distance a par- 
tial dovation, that had the appearance of an intrench- 
ment. Ona nearer inspection, I had greater reason 
to suppose that it had really been intended fur this 
many centuries ago. Notwithstanding it was now 
covered with grass, I could plainly discern that it had 
once been a breast-work of about four feet in height, 
extending the best part of a mile, and sufficiently ca- 
pacious to cover five thousand men. Its form was 
somewhat circular, and its flanks reached to the river. 
Though much defaced by time, every angle was dis- 
ishable, and appeared as lar, and fashioned 
with as much military skill, Ge 9 planned by Vauban 
himself. The ditch was not visible, but 1 thought, 
on examining more curiously, that I could perceive 
there certainly had been one. From its situation, 
also, I am convinced that it must have been designed 
for this purpose. It fronted the country, and the rear 
was covered by the river; nor was there any rising 
nd for a considerable way that commanded it; a 

W straggling oaks were alone to be seen near it. In 

many places small tracks were worn across it by the 
feet of the elks and deer, and, from the depth of the 
bed of earth by which it was covered, I was able to 
draw certain conclusions of its great antiquity. I ex- 
amined all the angles and every part with great at- 
tention, and have often blamed myself since for not 
encamping on the spot, and drawing an “es of 
it. To show that this description is not the offspring 
of a heated imagination, or the chimerical tale of a 
mistaken traveller, I find on inquiry, since my return, 
that Mons. St Pierre and several traders have at dif- 
ferent times taken notice of similar appearances, on 
which they have formed the same conjectures, but 
without examining them so minutely as I did. How 
a work of this kind could exist in a country that has 
hitherto (according to the general received opinion) 
been the seat.of war to untutored Indians alone, whose 
whole stock of military knowledge has only, till within 
two centuries, amounted to drawing the bow, and 
whose only breast-work, even at present, is the thic- 
ket, I know not. I have given as exact an account 
as possible of this singular appearance, and I leave to 
future explorers of these distant regions, to discover 
whether it is a production of nature or art.” 
e must confess that our philosophy is completely 
at fault here, and all the antiquarian lore of which we 
are possessed will not enable us to solve this difficult 
problem. It is a pity that the redoubted Edie Ochil- 
tree is now mo more, as, perhaps, he might have been 
able to clear up the mystery of this matter, in as easy 
a way as he did that of Monkbarns’s celebrated en- 
tre ent. 

The farthest point of Captain Carver's peregrina- 
tion to the north-west was at the river St Francis, 
about sixty miles beyond the Falls of St Anthony on 
the Mississippi, which are situated in lat. 46° N., long. 
95° W. from London, and at the distance of nearly 
2000 miles from the mouth of the Mississippi. These 
falls, which, till of late, formed the farthest limit to 
which Europeans had penetrated into the wilderness 
in that direction, received their name from Father 
Louis Hennepin, a French missionary, who travelled 
into these parts about the year 1680, and was the first 
European ever seen by the natives. The body of 
waters which forms the fall > soars 250 yards in 


are ineluded, which may be seen at the distance of 
four miles, a more pleasing and picturesque view can- 
not, L believe, be found throughou: the universe.” 
The following description, given by Carver, of the 
behaviows of # young Indian prince, who went in 


the first time, presents a most interesting picture of 
the. power which the natural sublime and beautiful 
are ¢apable of exercising over the human mind in its 
euemibdiates state:—“ We could distinctly hear 
the noise of the water full fifteen miles before we 
reached the falls; and i was greatly pleased and sur- 
prised. when I approached this astonishing work of 
nature; but I was not long at liberty to indulge these 
emotions, my attention being called off by the be- 


his every part of his dress that was valuable. 

During this, he frequently smote his breast with 

t violence, throw bis arms about, and appeared to 
much agitated. 

“ All this while he continued his adorations, and 
at length concluded them with fervent petitions, that 
the Great Spirit would constantly afford us his pro- 
tection on our travels, giving us a bright sun, a blue 
sky, and clear and untroubled waters: nor would he 
leave the place till we had smoked together with my 
pipe, in honour of the Great Spirit. 

“T was greatly surprised at beholding an instance 
of such elevated devotion in so young an Indian ; and 
instead of ridiculing the ceremonies attending it, as I 
observed my Catholic servant tacitly did, I looked on 
the prince with a greater degree of respect for these 
sincere proofs he gave of his piety; and I doubt aot 
but that his offerings and prayers were as acceptable 
to the universal Parent of mankind, as if they had 
been made with greater pomp, or in a consecrated 
place.” 


AN AMERICAN ORIGINAL. 
(By Audubon.] 
As I was lounging one fair and very warm morning 
on the Levee at New Orleans, I chanced to observe a 
gentleman, whose dress and other accompaniments 
ty attracted my attention. I wheeled about, and 
‘ollowed him for a short space, when, judging by every 
_ about him that he was a true original, I accosted 


im. 

But here, kind reader, let me give you some idea 
of his exterior. His head was covered by a straw hat, 
the brim of which might cope with those worn by the 
fair sex in 1830; his neck was exposed to the weather ; 
the broad frill of a shirt, then fashionable, flapped 
about his breast, whilst an extraordinary collar, care- 
fully arranged, fell over the top of his coat. The latter 
was of a light green colour, harmonizing well with a 
pair of flowing yellow nankeen trousers, and a pink 
waistcoat, from the bosom of which, amidst a large 
bunch of the splendid flowers of the magnolia, pro- 
truded part of a young alligator, which seemed more 
anxious to glide through the muddy waters of some 
retired swamp than to spend its life swinging to and 
fro among folds of the finest lawn. The gentleman 
held in one hand a cage full of richly-plumed non- 
pareils, whilst in the other he sported a silk umbrella, 
on which I could plainly read, “‘ Stolen from I,” these 
words a painted in large white characters. He 
walked as if conscious of his own importance, that is, 
with a good deal of pomposity, singing, “‘ My love is 
but a lassie yet,” and that with such thorough imita- 
tion of the Scotch emphasis, that, had not his phy- 
siognomy brought to my mind a denial of his being 
from “within a mile of Edinburgh,” I should have 
put him down in my journal for a true Scot. But no. 
His tournure, nay, the very shape of his visage, pro- 
nounced him an American, from the farthest parts of 
our eastern Atlantic shores. 

All this raised my curiosity to such a height, that 
I accosted him with, “ Pray, sir, will you allow me 
to examine the birds you have in that cage?” The 
gentleman stopped, straightened his body, almost 
closed his left eye, then spread his legs a 
with a look altogether quizzical, answered, “‘ Birds, 
sir, did you say birds?” I nodded, and he continued, 
“ What the devil do you know about birds, sir ?” 

Reader, this answer brought a blush into my face. 
I felt as if caught in a trap, for I was struck by the 
force of the gentleman’s question: which, by the way, 
was not much in discordance with a not unusual mode 
of granting an answer in the United States. Sure 
enough, thought I, little or perhaps nothing do I 
know of the nature of those beautiful denizens of the 
air, but the next moment vanity gave me a pinch, 
and = me to conceive that I knew at least as 
much about birds as the august personage in my pre- 
sence. “Sir,” replied I, “I am a student of nature, 
and admire her works, from the noblest figure of man 
to the crawling reptile which you have in your bosom.” 
“Ah!” replied he, “ a-a-a naturalist, I presume ?” 
“Just so, my good sir,” was my answer. The gen- 
tleman gave me the cage; and I observed from the 
corner of one of my eyes that his were cunningly in- 
specting my face. I examined the pretty finches as 
long as I wished, returned the cage, made a low bow, 
and was about to proceed on my walk, when this odd 
sort of being asked me a question quite accordant with 
my desire of knowing more of him: “ Will you come 
with me, Sir? If you will, you shall see some more 
curious birds, some of which are from different parts 
of the world. I keep quite a collection.” I assured 
him I should feel gratified, and accompanied him to 
his lodgings. 

We entered a long room, where, to my surprise, 
the first objects that attracted my attention were a 
large easel, with a full-length unfinished portrait upon 
it, a table with pallets and pencils, and a number of 
pictures of various sizes placed along the walls. Se- 
veral cages containing birds were hung near the win- 
dows, and two young gentlemen were busily engaged 
in copying some finished portraits. I was delighted 
with all I saw. Each picture spoke for itself; the 
drawing, the colouring, A handling, the composition, 
and the keeping—all proved, that, whoever was the 
artist, be certainly was possessed of superior talents. 

I did not know if my companion was the painter of 
the picture, but, as we say in America, I strongly 


was not yet in v He not only explained the su- 
periority of the lock i 


ket ; why, sir, I wish to show you that I am a marks. 
man as well as a painter.” e easel was cleared of 
the large picture, rolled to the farther end of the room, 
and placed against the wall. The gun was loaded in 
a trice, and the painter, counting ten steps from the 
easel, and taking aim at the supporting-pin on the 
left, fired. The bullet struck the head of the wooden 
pin fairly, and sent the splinters in all directions. 
“A bad shot, sir,” said this extraordinary person ; 
the ball ought to have driven the pin farther into the 
hole, but it struck on one side ; I'll try at the hole it- 
self.” After reloading his piece, the artist took aim 
again, and fired. The bullet this time had accom- 
plished its object, for it had passed through the aper- 
ture, and hit the wall behind. “ Mr ——, ring the 
bell and close the windows,” said the painter, and 
turning to me, continued—‘ Sir, I will show you the 
ne plus ultra of shooting.” I was quite amazed, and 
e so delighted, that I bowed my assent. <A servant 

aving appeared, a lighted candle was ordered. When 
it arrived, the artist placed it in a proper position, and 
retiring some yards, put out the light with a bullet, 
in the manner which I have elsewhere in this volume 
described. When light was restored, I observed the 
uneasiness of the poor little alligator, as it strove to 
effect its escape from the artist’s waistcoat. I men- 
tioned this tohim. ‘ True, true,” he replied, “ I 
had quite forgot the reptile; he shall have a dram ;” 
and unbuttoning his vest, unclasped a small chain, 
— placed the alligator in the basin of water on the 
table. 

Perfectly satisfied with the acquaintance which I 
had formed with this renowned artist, I wished to 
withdraw, fearing I might inconvenience him by my 
presence. But my time was not yet come. He bade 
me sit down, and paying no more attention to the 
young pupils in the room than if they had been a 
couple of cabbages, said, “ If you have leisure, and 
will stay a while, I will show you how I paint, and 
will relate to you an incident of my life, which will 
prove to you how sadly situated an artist is at times.” 
In full expectation that more eccentricities were to be 
witnessed, or that the story would prove a valuable 
one even to a naturalist, who is seldom a painter, I 
seated myself at his side, and observed with interest 
how adroitly he transferred the colours from his glis- 
tening pallet to the canvas before him. I was about 
to compliment him on his facility of touch, when he 
spoke as follows :— 

“ This is, sir, or, I ought to say rather, this will be, 
the portrait of one of our best navy officers, a man as 
brave as Czsar, and as good a sailor as ever walked 
the deck of a seventy-four. Do you paint, sir?” I 
replied “ Not yet.” ‘* Not yet! what do you mean ?” 
“T mean what I say: I intend to paint as soon as I 
can draw better than I do at present.” ‘ Good,” 
said he; “ you are quite right; to draw is the first ob- 
ject ; but, sir, if you should ever paint, and paint por- 
traits, you will often meet with difficulties. For in- 
stance, the brave commodore, of whom this is the 
portrait, although an excelient man at every thing 
else, is the worst sitter I ever saw; and the incident 
I promised to relate to you, as one curious enough, is 
connected with his bad mode of sitting. Sir, I forgot 
to ask if you would take any refreshment—a glass of 
wine, or ——.” I assured him I needed nothing 
more than his agreeable company, and he proceeded. 
“Well, sir, the first morning that the commodore 
came to sit, he was in full uniform, and with his 
sword at his side. After a few moments of conver- 
sation, and when all was ready on my part, I bade 
him ascend this throne, place himself in the attitude 
which I contemplated, and assume an air ~— 
an officer of the navy.” He mounted, placed him 
as I had desired, but merely looked at me as if I had 
been a block of stone. I waited a few minutes, when, 
observing no change on his placid countenance, I ran 
the chalk over the can to form a rough outline. 
This done, I looked up to his face again, and opene 
a conversation which J thought would warm his war- 
like nature; butin vain. I waited and waited, talked 
and talked, until my patience—sir, you must know I 
am not overburdened with phlegm—being almost run 
out, I rose, threw my pallet and brushes on the floor, 
stamped, walking to and fro about the room, and vo- 
ciferated such calumnies against our navy, that I 
startled the commodore. He still ed at me 


with a plac 


countenance, and, as he has told me 
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: i guessed, and without waiting any longer, paid him 
Ti the compliments which I thought he fairly deserved. 
; “ Ay,” said he, “ the world is pleased with my work ; 
be I wish I were so too; but time and industry are re. 
at quired, as well as talents, to make a good artist. If 
ay you will examine the birds, I’ll to my labour.” So 
at saying, the artist took up ——_— and was search. 
; ing for a rest-stick, but not finding the one with which 
he usually supported his hand, he drew the rod of a 
gun, and was about to sit, when he suddenly threw 
own his implements on the table, and, taking the 
, gun, walked to me, and asked if “ I had ever seen a 
s reussion-lock.” I had not, for that improvement 
prove that it was capable of acting effectually under 
: water. The bell was rung, a flat basin of water was 
_—- the gun was charged with powder, and the 
ock fairly immersed. The report terrified the birds, 
. . causing + bar to beat against the gilded walls of their 
: | prisons. I remarked this to the artist. He replied, 
(i § ** The devil take the birds—more of them in the mar- 
| 
| 
l ; perptornenans about thirty feet, and the rapids be- | 
: w, in the space of 300 yards more, render the de- 
scent considerably greater, so that, when viewed at a 
at distance, the falls appear to be much higher than they 
ai really are. The country around them is extremely 
} beautiful. It is not an uninterrupted plain, where 
+ the eye finds no relief, but it is composed of many 
i} gentle ascents, which, in the summer, are covered 
{ : with the finest verdure, and interspersed with little 
a) groves, that give a charming variety to the prospect. 
' : “ On the whole,” says our traveller, “‘ when the falls | 
compe "ith Bim te View ¢t celebrat place ior 
my companion. | 
prince had no sooner gained the point that 
’ overlooks this wonderful caseade, than he began with 
an audible voice to address the Great Spirit, one of | 
whose places of residence he imagined this to be. He | 
told him that he had come a long way to pay his ado- 
offering in his power. He threw 
eee stream ; then the r contained 
his tobacco; after these, the bracelets he wore on his 
arms and wrists; next, an ornament that encircled 
his neck, composed of beads and wires; and, at last, 
the ear-rings from his ears; in short, he presented to Eg 
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since, thought I had lost my senses. But I observed 
him all the while, and, fully as determined to carry 
my point as he would be to carry off an enemy’s ship, 
I gave my oaths additional emphasis, addressed him 
as a representative of the navy, and, steering some- 
ae of personal insult, played off my batteries 
inst the craft. The commodore walked up to me, 
his hand on the hilt of his sword, and told me, 

a resolute manner, that if I intended to insult the 
navy, he would instantly cut off my ears. His fea- 
tures exhibited all the spirit and animation of his 
noble nature, and as I had now succeeded in rousing 
the lion, I judged it time to retreat. So, changing 
my tone, I his pardon, and told him he now 
looked precisely as I wished to represent him. He 
laughed, and, returning to his seat, assumed a bold 
countenance. And now, sir, see the picture.” 

At some future period I may present you with other 
instances of the odd ways in which this admired artist 
gave animation to his sitters. For the present, kind 
reader, we shall leave him finishing the commodore, 
while we return to our proper studies.—American 
Ornithology. 


ALBANIA AND ALI PACHA 


{From an excellent work recently published, entitled, ‘* Sketches 

Greece and Turkey.”] 
Eanty in the spring of 1832, I visited, with one com- 
panion, the bleak and mountainous country on the 
eastern shore of the Adriatic Gulf, now known by the 
name of Albania. The wild and half savage character 
of its inhabitants—the dark and ferocious reputation of 
its late celebrated pacha—and perhaps still more, the 
description of its scenes which adorns the pages of 
“ Childe Harold,” combine to make this peculiar coun- 
try one of the most interesting and romantic in Eu- 
rope. We approached it from the Ionian Isles, on an 
evening most congenial to its cold and desolate charac- 
ter. The pestilential sirocco was blowing with great 
violence ; and we sat on deck some hours after night- 
fall, watching the dark tempest as it slowly gathered 
on the snowy peaks of Chimari, and enjoying the 
bright flashes, as in quick succession they shot down- 
wards to the shore, and the sublimity of the thunder, 
as it rolled in the distant gloom of the mountains. 

The traveller who visits Albania must be satisfied 
with and thankful for whatever accommodations it 
may please Providence to provide him withal, and 
must not grumble even if occasionally he should find 
none at all. The first evening on our landing, we 
were hospitably received by some Albanians who 
farmed a little isolated custom-house on the shore; 
they assigned us our share of a small room or loft 
above the stable, and showed us every attention in 
their power. Being the first of their nation we had 
seen, their wild but eminently handsome countenances 
—their long black hair flowing down their shoulders 
—their large, shaggy, white capote—their voluminous 
kilts, or fustinelle, of white linen, reaching to the 
kn eir broad girdle, containing dagger, pistols, 
ramrod, and inkstand (which last must have been sur- 
prised to find itself in such company)—and the en- 
semble of their costume and appearance, afforded us 
much matter for interesting observation. They seemed 
to take equal pleasure in ‘examining our persons and 
accoutrements; and after we had mutually gratified 
our curiosity, we spread our mattrasses in a corner, 
and lay down to sleep. Five of these savages slum- 
bered around us, though the room was somewhat di- 
minutive for so large a number; and a lamp was left 
faintly burning on the table. The wind entered our 
dormitory between every board of the floor, and al- 
most every stone in the wall; the horses and mules 
kept up an incessant kicking and squealing below us ; 
the moon intruded her rays through the broken tiles, 
which were substituted for a real roof; and when day 
appeared, the light broke in upon us (to use an ex- 
pression of Mr Burke’s) “ not through well-contrived 
apertures and windows, but through gaps and chinks 
—through the yawning chasms of our ruin.” 

The following morning we pursued our journey to 
Janina, the capital, through a number of mountain 
passes, all of which were striking, and one of them 
singularly beautiful. ‘The Albanese villages, of which 
we passed several, are for the most part picturesque, 
and even elegant, —_ not generally clean. The 
cottages, often extremely miserable, are not built in 
rows, but grouped at some distance from each other, 
with trees and greensward in the intervals; a plan 
which gives at a distance an interesting appearance 
even to the meanest hamlets. Those of the Albanese 
who do not live in villages, and who are more peculi- 
arly shepherds and mountaineers, make themselves 
small hovels of straw in the form of tents, and gene- 
pe about four or five feet high, which cost them 

ing either to construct or to abandon when cir- 
cumstances induce them to change their habitation. 

The different tribes of the Albanians vary in the 
minor features of their character, but the general 

ines are in all nearly the same. They are violent, 
ferocious, and turbulent; attached to predatory habits, 
and cursed with an insatiable passion for gold. They 
seem to have little or no religion, but are kind to 


Strangers, and remarkable for the savage virtue of’ 


hospitality. The Turks and Greeks of these parts 
hold them in equal dread and abhorrence ; and cer- 
tainly their conduct since the days of Ali Pacha has 
been such as amply to justify both these sentiments. 
Personally, we found ttle reason to complain; but 


the character of a people must not be taken from the 
ience of a passing guest. 
he second evening of our stay in Albania we 

at a wretchedly fifthy and desolate khan among the 
mountains, where half a dozen natives had already 
taken up their quarters. We ‘d our rude 
couches as well as we could, and amused ourselves 
with contemplating the wild scene before us. Ten of 
these fellows, all in full national costume, were squat- 
ting cross- round an immense fire, the smoke 
from which (as, of course, there was no chimney) 
curled in large volumes round the roof, in search of 
a legitimate exit. As the flame rose and fell, the red 
light glared fitfully across their savage features ; and 
one of them roared out, for nearly an hour together, 
in a disagreeable nasal tone, one of their wild moun- 
tain songs, applying from time to time to the wine 
jug, which passed in rapid succession from hand to 
hand. I never saw a more characteristic or extraor- 
dinary scene. It was little different from that de- 
scribed in Childe Harold, cant. ii. st. 71. 

We approached Janina in the evening. The rays 
of the setting sun gave a somewhat warmer tint to 
the snows of the mighty Pindus, and glimmered faintly 
along the still surface of the lake. This once cele- 
brated city stands partly on the mainland, and partly 
on a promontory which projects into the lake, and 
contains the fortress. The minarets of twelve mosques 
enliven the scene, and form an agreeable contrast with 
the dark foliage of the cypresses which grow beside 
them. The scene at a distance is interesting and at- 
tractive, but the illusion vanishes as you approach. 
Two thousand houses of the most miserable construc- 
tion, and a heap of ruins, are all that now remain of 
the seat of a powerful and’ wealthy government, which 
for a time was a rival to the Porte itself. The fort 
still exists, though in a ruinous condition; but the 
magnificent palaces of Ali and his two sons are a mere 
undistinguished mass of rubbish, and nearly three- 
fourths of the town are utterly swept away. The 
chief injury was committed at the time of Ali Pacha’s 
assassination, in consequence of his obstinate resist- 
ance; but since his death, a period of eleven years, 
the city has been five times plundered by the Alba- 
nese, under the feeble sway of two successive pachas. 
The last time was in the autumn of 1830. In conse- 
quence of these repeated visitations, the city has lost 
all individual attraction ; and it is now only interest- 
ing as having been the scene where, for many years, 
an extraordinary man exercised a barbarous but salu- 
tary dominion, and at length met with a tragical ter- 
mination to his dark career. 

The early part of Ali Pacha’s history and govern- 
ment; the security of property which was afforded, 
and the excellent order which was established in every 
part of his jurisdiction; his avarice, ambition, and 
cunning; and the barbarous system which he pursued 
in order to augment and consolidate his power, and 
keep in check his wild and rebellious subjects, are al- 
ready known to the public through the narratives of 
Dr Holland, Mr Hobhouse, and M. Pouqueville. In 
the latter years of his life, avarice and cruelty 
his predominant passions, and increased to so inordi- 
nate a degree as to overpower his natural shrewdness 
and discernment, and altogether alienate the affections 
of his Albanese followers, who, as long as he had paid 
them liberally, were ardently devoted to his service, 
but whose fidelity was not proof against a diminution 
in the scale of their rewards. In the year 1820, the 
Porte, after being foiled in several attempts to release 
itself from this too powerful servant, set a price upon 
his head, and sent Reschid Pacha with a large army 
to take it. Janina was besieged, and reduced to great 
extremities. However, Ali’s immense wealth, the 
fruit of half a century of rapacity, still afforded him 
great resources; and if he could only have resolved 
to distribute it with liberality, he might even then 
have turned away his fate. As it was, the siege was 
prolonged for several months, till at length the Alba- 
uians, disgusted with the increasing avarice of their 
master, deserted in great numbers. Ali then retired 
to a small fort which he had built on an island in the 
lake, leaving a faithful slave, with a loaded pistol and 
several barrels of gunpowder, in the cellars of his 
palace, where his treasures were concealed, with or- 
ders to blow up the building if he did not receive 
every day, at a certain hour, a written message from 
him to the contrary. 

While on the island, Reschid Pacha continued to 
persuade the old rebel that he was his friend, and 
wished him well, and might perhaps be able, in case 
of immediate submission, to procure his pardon from 
the Porte. They had several interviews ; and in the 
last of these, as Ali had accompanied his visitor to the 
door of the apartment, and was | bowing him 
away, Reschid Pacha drew a pistol, and wounded Ali 
in the arm. Ali instantly drew his sabre, and made 
acut at his assassin; but the weapon caught in the 
top of the door, and Reschid escaped. The unfortu- 
nate Pacha then shut the door, and retired to the 
divan, writhing with pain from his wound. He saw 
his hour was come, pat yruden rd to Captain D’ Anglos, 
an Englishman, who had been with him for some 
time, and was present at the scene, he requested him 
most earnestly to poison Vasilika, his favourite wife, 
that she might not fall into the hands of the enemy ; 
and at the same time gave him his ry diamond, 
said to be worth L.30,000, and desired him to pound 
it to pieces in his presence. Captain D’Anglos took 


the diamond, and, in the simplicity of his heart, began 


to pound away with t zeal and vigour ; and it was 
a be declared, till the gem was utterly destroyed, 
that he was struck with the idea how far more sensi. 
ble it would have been to have put it into his waist- 
coat pocket, when there was no one near to see or to 
prevent him, and when Ali was lying on the divan 
almost insensible with pain.* He had not been long 
in this situation, when a shot which came through the 
floor below struck him in a vital part, and his assas- 
sins entering the room, cut off his head, and sent it, 
as is customary, to Constantinople. Ali’s two sons, 
Muchtar and Veli, were soon after invited to Berat 
y Reschid Pacha, and there treacherously murdered. 

asilika his wife still survives; we saw her at Ja- 
nina, as she was walking out to visit a friend. é 

Ali was certainly one of the most remarkable cha- 
racters which have appeared in the present century. 
From a mere mountain robber, without money, influ- 
ence, or friends, he raised himself to be absolute ruler 
of a large district, and, at the same time, elevated his 
province to an important political station among the 
secondary powers of Europe. By his shrewd intel- 
lect, and his vigorous and severe method of govern- 
ment, he established security and order through ex- 
tensive dominions, which, both before and since, have 
been one incessant scene of anarchy and misrule. But 
his character was stained by two of the darkest vices 
which disgrace humanity. His avarice and cruelty 
hounght chant his ruin. He had collected enormous 
treasures, but he was too miserly to spend them, even 
when it became necessary for his own safety. His 
cruelty alienated the hearts of his most faithfu) follow- 
ers, but fora time fear iy apr the place of attachment. . 
The number of persons he put to death judicially and 
publicly, is said to have been unexampled in the annals 
of any former vizier; and, as we were assured by 
those who had watched his whole career, even these 
were far exceeded by the victims whom he had se- 
cretly drowned in the lake, which, by all accounts, 
must be actually paved with carcasses. There is a 
small chasm or fissure in the island of which I have 
already spoken, which communicates with the lake. 
Of this Ali made frequent use. His victims were 
enticed to the spot, and then precipitated into the 
cave, where a boat was in waiting to convey them to 
the deepest part of the water. This cavern was the 
scene of a tragical story which is still current in Ja- 
nina. Muchtar’s wife complained to her father-in- | 
law of her husband’s infidelity, and pointed out eleven 
of the most beautiful women in the city as accom- 
plices in his guilt. They were all seized the same 
night, and drowned near this cavern, according to the | 
Turkish custom in such cases. These unfortunate 
victims belonged to some of the first families in Ja- 
nina. These individual murders, and one or two 
massacres on a larger scale, have stamped the name 
of Ali with a character of ferocity, which, even in 
Turkey, is thought of with abhorrence. 


IRON STEAM-BOATS. 

VEssELs constructed of sheet-iron have been some- 
times tried in this country, but it does not appear 
that any essential advantage was gained by the chan 

as the use of metal for wood has never extended be. 
yond the first experiments, except for track-boats on 
canals, where the lightness of the structure seems to 
have recoromended its adoption in some cases. In 
warm climates, however. the case is different ; the su- 
periority of iron over wood is there evinced in many 
essential circumstances, and it is so decided, that, in the 
course of time, it must cause a total revolution in ship- 
building for these countries. The great changes, from 
excessive drought to heavy rains, which take place 
in hot climates, have a powerful effect in destroying 
the joinings and frame-work of tke best built ships, 
as well as in wasting their timber. Sometimes, dur. 
ing wet seasons, the rains pour down for days together, 
till the whole decks and frame of the vessel are soaked 
with moisture; the sun immediately after breaks out 
with a strong cloudless heat, and planks, which 
had been swelled with wet, now shrink from the pene. 
trating drought, till their joints separate from each 
other, and leave large gaps and seams. During the 
next heavy shower, per + toy, give free entrance 
to rain, and the cabins below are frequently = 
in such cases, like an open shed. This takes 
particularly on the coast of Guinea, but it is felt toa 
painful extent by all coasting vessels in tropical eli- 
mates. This, however, is not the only inconvenience : 
wood, it is well known, is a bad conductor of heat, so 
that whatever warmth is erated within a wooden 
vessel, is likely to remain and even to increase, 
within certain limits, so long as the cause continues to 
operate. The breath of the sailors, therefore, 

they sleep below decks, and the heat communicated 
through the planks by the vertical sun, frequently 
make the hold of a ship in warm climates so insuffer- 
ably hot, that it is almost suffocation to remain in it ; 
poe though there are contrivances (called windsails) 
which are used to send down a current of cool air, the 


same warm 
makes the he 


centi rats, all abominations, 
delight in their recesses. 


* The unlucky n was so overwhelmed with a sense of shame 
at his want of " 


fvire, that, as he su avowed, the 


heat and effluvia are still injurious to health. The 
, however, which is hurtful to mankind, 
ld of these vessels a favourite shelter for 
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known and benevolent chaplain of the East India 
Company, who made a short passage in one of the na- 
tive vessels, could compare it to nothing, on this ac- 
count, but  sepulchre, full of every thing unclean 
and poisonous. The unpacking of boxes which have 
been any time on board of such craft is sometimes a 
work bg danger, and a person has to stand by 
with a sharp instrument to prick the scorpions to 
death. The vermin are sometimes killed by intro- 
ducing a tube from a steam-boiler, and filling the hold 
(which is well closed down in the meantime) with hot 
steam ; this kills them, and boils them down toa pulp; 
but the vessel requires much cleauing icsmaie 
The chief cause of the preference shown by such ver- 
min to the holds of ships, is the heat generated in the 
confined atmosphere, which the non-conducting pro- 
perties of their wooden sides do not allow to escape. 
All this would be avoided by having vessels constructed 
of iron ; that metal is so complete a conductor, that 
the heat generated within the hold would be trans- 
mitted instantly through the sides of the ship, and 
abstracted by the cool sea water ; so that the interior 
air of the vessel, instead of being kept at a suffocating 

would never become warmer than the surround- 
ing water. This result is not matter of conjecture or 
speculation ; the experiment has been tried in steam- 
vessels on the Ganges, and found to answer perfectly ; 
and it is also now under trial in the case of the steam- 
boat which went out with Mr Lander to explore the 
river Niger, and its eastern tributary, the Quorra. 
Accounts have been received from this interesting 
expedition, which dwell particularly on the advan- 
tages derived from the coolness of their metal steam- 
vessel, and its capability of resisting the effects of a 
tropical climate. Indeed, had it not been for this in- 


heat that was generated either by the 

by the necessary fires; while, under the 
on the other hand, where the heat is in ex- 

cess, ships are made entirely of a conducting sub- 
Stance, in order to carry away the heat as fast as it is 


OXFORD FLYING COACH. 


at six of the clock in the morning, and at seven at 

t they were all set down at their inn at London.” 

is journey was then accomplished in thirteen hours. 

and was esteemed, if not a great, a considerable effort. 

time. 


MARBLE CURIOUSLY STAINED. 

In the Bodlevan Library are shown some specimens 
of marble representing landscapes and various figures. 
They are by many considered as lusus nature ; but, 
in fact, are nothing more than pieces of stained 
marble. is art was exercised in the seventeenth 
cent by a Mr Bird, a stone-cutter in Oxford. 
wave chown to Chastes after 
the restoration. They were broken in his presence, 
and found to correspond through the whole substance. 
Mr Wood's words are, “ William Bird, of Hallywell, 
in the suburbs of Oxford, stone-cutter, did, in the 
latter end of this year (1657), find out the painting or 
sai of marble, a specimen of which he presented 
to the king after his restoration, as also to the queen, 
and, in 1669, to Cosmo Prince of Tuscany, when in 
Oxford.” 


SPICES. 

In the rolls, or accounts of some ancient religious 
foundations, we frequently find a sum of money charged 
for spices used in their entertainments ; for in those 
days spiced wine was a very fashionable beverage. It 

from a passage in Froissart, that the spice for 
Gb aiasee was served often separately, in what 
called a spice-plate. In the account of Maxtoke 
ous entry in Latin, of which this is a transla 
* Paid eretic wine (cretic wine is su 
raisin wine, or wine made of dried grapes), with com- 
fits and spi when Sir 8. Montford’s fool was here, 
and exhibited his merriments in the oriel chamber.” 
An oriel was a recess in a chamber or hall, formed by 
the projection of « spacious bow window from top to 


TABARD. 


Stowe, in his survey of London, speaking of the 


curi- 
to be 


inns in Southwark, says, ‘‘ Amongst the which innes, 
the most ancient is the Tabard, so called of the sign, 
which, as we now term it, is of a jacket or sleev: 
coat, whole before, open on both sides, with a square 
collar winged at the shoulders; a stately garment of 
old time, commonly worn by noblemen and others, 
both at home and abroad in the wars; but, then, to 
wit, in the wars their arms were embroidered, or 
otherwise depict upon them, that every man by his 
coat of arms might be known from others: but now 
these tabards are only worn by the heralds, and are 
called their coats of arms in service. For the Inn of 
the Tabard, the poet Chaucer, in the reign of Edward 
the Third, writeth thus— 
* It befell, in that season, on a day, 
To with courage.’ 


Within this inn was also the lodging of the abbot of 
Hide (by the city of Winchester), a fair house for 
him and his train when he came to the city to Parlia- 
ment.” The name of the Tabard Inn is now cor- 
rupted into Talbot. 


CRANMER, RIDLEY, AND LATIMER. 

Though these three eminent men were placed in 
separate lodgings, yet they were suffered sometimes 
to eat together in the prison of Bocardo. A book of 
their diet every dinner and supper is still preserved. 
The following is an extract from it :— 


The first of October dinner 
Bread and ale iid. 
Item, oysters id. 
Item, butter iid. 
Item, ling viiid. 
Item, a piece of fresh salmon xd. 


Cheese and pears iid. 

From this book of their expenses, these few obser- 
vations may be made :—They ate constantly suppers 
as well as dinners. Their meals amounted to about 
three or four shillings, seldom exceeding four. Their 
bread and ale commonly came to twopence or three- 
—_ They had constantly cheese and pears for their 
ast dish, both at dinner and supper, and always 
wine, the price whereof was ever threepence, and no 
more. The prices of their provisions (it being now 
an extraordinary time) were as follow:—A goose, 
lid.; a pig, 12d. or 13d.; a cony, 6d.; a woodcock, 
3d., and sometimes 5d.; a couple of chickens, 64. ; 
three plovers, 10d. ; half-a-dozen larks, 3d.; a dozen 
of larks and two plovers, 10d. ; a breast of veal, 11d. ; 
a shoulder of mutton, 10d.; roast beef, 12d. From 
this brief specimen the price of provisions in England 
about the middle of the sixteenth century may be 
learned. 


RICHARD HAYDOCK, WHO PRETENDED TO PREACH IN 
HIS SLEEP. 
The following extraordinary instance of cunning, 
combined with hypocrisy, is ri Bon from Stow’s Chro- 
nicle, continued by How, for the year 1605 :— 
Richard Haydock, a professed physician, pretended 
to preach in his sleep; and having an imperfection in 
his usual or daily speech, yet by his nightly practice 
in his private chamber, he attained a very good deli- 
very of his mind, and carried himself so cunningly, 
that he would often seem in his private chamber to 
preach in his sleep: and being divers times heard by 
such as were near him, who, though they called or 
spake unto him never so oft or earnestly, yea, though 
they stirred or pulled him by the hands and feet, &c., 
yet would he make no manner of answer at all, but 
persist smoothly on, keeping his countenance ; where- 
upon his fame was spread throughout the land, by the 
name of the sleeping preacher. At last King James 
commanded him to be brought to the court, where his 
majesty sat up the most part of the night, attending 
the event; and at length the seeming sleeper began to 
pray, then pronounced a text, made his division of his 
text, and applying to his purpose, for in his preach- 
ing he used,to inveigh against the pope, against the 
cross in baptism, and against the last canons of the 
church of England; and having ended his sermon, 
seemed to continue sleeping. His majesty having 
thoroughly observed what he had there heard and 
seen, departed to his lodging ; and within a few days 
after called the said Haydock before him. After some 
conference, the king in his princely wisdom discovered 
all his drifts and practice. The offender being no 
way able to justify himself, acknowledged his abuse 
unto God, to his majesty, and the world, and humbly 
besought mercy of his majesty. The king most gra- 
ciously pardoned him conditionally, that in all places 
he acknowledge and confess his 
le tly supposed, and many verily believed, his 
was either by inspiration or by 
vision. 

His confession is thus expressed :—“ I do, in the 
naked simplicity of a thankful and most penitent 
heart, ingenuously confess and acknowledge that this 
use of my nocturnal discourse, seeming to be in a 
sound and deep sleep, when indeed I was waking, 
and had perfect sense of that I conceived and spoke, 
than when by day I attempted the same, was, from 


the beginning, a voluntary thing done with know- 
ledge, upon a discovery in myself of a greater ability 
and freedom of invention, memory, and »# in 
that mild, quiet, and silent repose of the night, 


in the day time I found.” 


THE GUILLOTINE. 

This instrument of judicial punishment in France 
derives its name from a Dr Guillotin, one of the mast 
distinguished physicians in Paris, and a person who 
embraced with ardour the cause of the revolution, 
and was elected one of the Deputies to the National 
Assembly. It is sup by many that Guillotin was 
one of the first sufferers by the instrument which 
bears his name; but it seems this was not the case. 
The following notice of him has been translated from 
the Biographe Universelle, by a writer in a London 
newspaper :— 

** Guillotin conducted himself with moderation in 
the National Assembly : he directed his attention there 
to different objects of public utility, among others, to 
the plan for the organization of the Faculty of Medi- 
cine ; and he took a part in the most remarkable reso. 
lutions of that body when it became the Constituent 
Assembly. After it had decided that crimes were 
personal, Guillotin proposed to substitute decapitation 
for other punishments, on the ground that, in the 
opinion of Frenchmen, that species of death did not 
attach infamy to the family of the criminal. The pro- 
position was adopted: its author then pointed out a 
machine, which had been long known, as proper for 
the infliction of death, without giving any pain to the 
sufferer. Men of the best character at that time ap- 
plauded the humane motives of the philanthropic de- 
puty in selecting this instrument of punishment. Un- 
fortunately for Guillotin, some wags gave his name to 
the machine, of which he was not the inventor, and 
which he had only brought into notice. Still more 
unfortunately, this machine became, in the hands of 
the ruffians who were masters of France during two 
years—the duration of which was equivalent to more 
than two centuries—the instrument of the most hor- 
rible vengeance, of the most odious crimes ; and Guil- 
lotin, who was himself imprisoned, and ready to figure 
as a victim in the daily scenes of carnage with which 
our infamous tyrants glutted themselves, had a thou- 
sand times to grieve at seeing his name attached to the 
devastating axe with which the cannibals had armed 
their executioners. One feels astonished that Guillo- 
tin had not solicited permission from the government 
to relinquish a name which from that time must have 
been unsupportable to him. After the termination of 
his political career, Guillotin resumed the functions of 
a physician, which it would have been perhaps better 
for his own repose if he had never quitted. He en- 
joy2d, up to his last moments, the esteem of all who 
knew him. Dr Guillotin died on the 26th of May 
1814, aged seventy-six.” 


POLLY PARTAN, 


A BALLAD. 

oO, y Polly Partan! she was a damsel gay, 

And, with a creel upon her back, she every night would stray 
To the market-cross of Edinburgh, where singing she would 
While the gayest lords in Edinburgh ate oysters from her hand. 


O, such a beauty Polly was, she dang the fish-wives a’— 

Her cheek was like the ’s back, her nose was like its claw 
Oh how divinely did she look, when to her face there czm’ 

The blushes that accompany the taking of a dram ! 


Her love he was a sailor, a sailor on the sea, 

And of a Greenland whaler the second mate was he: 

But the Northern Sea now covers him beneath its icy wave, 

And the ice-berg is the monument that lies upon his grave. 

As Polly Partan one night was going home, 

And thinking te Tam Mallibuck and happy days to come, 

Endeavouring to recollect if she was fou or not, 

And counting that night’s profits in her kilted petticoat. 

She had not gone a mile, a mile down the Newhaven road, 

When the spirit of Tam Hallibuck before poor Polly stood; 

The hiccup rose unhiccuped through her amazed ¢! 

And the shilling dropt uncounted into her petticoat, 

O, cold turned Polly Partan, but colder was the ghost, 

Who shiver’d in his shirt as folks are apt to do in frost; 

And while from out his cheek he spat the phantom of a quid 

From the ghost of his tobacco-box he lifted off the lid 

**Oh! Polly,” cried the spirit, ‘‘ you may weep nae mair for me, 

For my body it fies cnuld and beneath the frunen < 

Oh! will ye be my bride, and go where — your ain true lover, 

The tangle-weed shall be your bed, the mighty waves its cover?” 

** Oh, yes, I'll go!” cried Polly, ‘‘ for I can lo’e nane but you ;” 

And she turn’d into a spirit, and away with Tam she flew: 

And in her track, far to the north, 0 phaatty Hoe, there shone, 

Her coats were like the comet's tail, -creel like the moon, 

And some folk about Buckhaven, that were lecturing that night 

On th’ aurora borealis and its beauties all so t, 

Saw the spiritual lovers, with the lightning’s quickest motion, 

Shoot down among the streamers like two stars into the ocean. 
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‘ vention, it seems likely that the heat generated by 
+ steam-engines would have been a powerful bar to the 
i employment of that power in warm climates,: at least 
} in vessels oy es the hot sultry shores and 
; rivers, where the th of European seamen already 
suffers the It is sin- 
* gular to consider how science enables mankind to defy 
; the extremes both of heat and cold, and to carry on 
7} ; their enterprises in safety, under the pole or the equa- 
| tor. When our ships were sent to make discoveries 
i near the pole, they were lined with non-conductors, 
Ti cork and double planking, in order to preserve within 
| 
genera 
The following extract is from Antony Wood's Life, | 
Ri written by himself, and is curious in many respects. 
2: It may be remarked, that Oxford is about forty-seven . 
re miles west from Lcndon.—“ Monday, 26th April 1669, 
1s was the first day that the flying coach went from Ox- 
: 4 ford to London in one day. A. W—— went in the 
f same coach, having then a boot un each side. Among 
: the six men that went, Mr Richard Holloway, a 
‘ counsellor of Oxford (afterwards a judge), was one. 
—— then (according to the vice-chancellor’s order, | 
up in all public places) entered into the coach | 
TH at the tavern door, against All Souls College, precisely 
7 
| | 
| 
| 


